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HE Geneva Naval Conference has ended as it 

was almost bound to end, and as indeed it 

deserved to end. When the proposal was 
first made by President Coolidge six months ago we 
pointed out that it was evidently not a bona fide 
proposal, that its form made it almost hopelessly 
impracticable, and that the President himself seemed 
to “have in his heart as little expectation as we have 
of anything coming of it.” Since then nothing has 
occurred to change our view but much to confirm it. 
The Americans came into the Conference with a cut- 
and-dried scheme, quite unsuited to the naval needs 
either of Great Britain or of Japan, and have steadily 
refused to budge an inch, or indeed to “ negotiate ” 
atall. They have said in effect : “‘ Here is our scheme ; 
take it or leave it ’—knowing perfectly well that we 
could not take it. All proposals by either Great 
Britain or Japan for measures that would effect a 
real reduction of naval expenditure—such as reducing 
the size and extending the technical “ life” of various 
classes of warships, or proclaiming a “ naval holiday ” 
—they have flatly refused to discuss. The Conference, 
they have argued, was summoned to discuss their 
proposals, not ours. And so naturally it has ended 
in a fiasco, There could not be agreement because 
there was never on the part of America any real will 
or even wish to agree. It has been suggested that 
the failure of the Conference will result in a fresh 
Tace in naval armaments; but there will be no race 
as far as Great Britain is concerned. If America 
chooses to build twice as many cruisers as we have 
that will concern only the American taxpayer. Our 





own building programme will remain unaffected— 
except in so far as it may be reduced when Mr. 
Bridgeman is succeeded by a Liberal or Labour First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 


* * * 


At a Cabinet meeting in Rome the other day Signor 
Mussolini gave a brief and complacent review of 
Italian affairs at home and abroad. He protested, as 
he was entitled to do, against the malicious rumours 
of Italy’s intervention in the Vienna troubles. At the 
same time he made it clear that he was going to stand 
no nonsense about Austrian aspirations. Neither a 
union with Germany nor a Danubian federation was to 
be thought of; Austria, it appears, must remain indg- 
finitely the fragment that she is. As regards the 
internal situation, Il Duce boasted that Italy was per- 
fectly tranquil. No doubt; but it is a sullen and anxious 
tranquillity. Enemies of the régime have been ter- 
rorised into silence, driven abroad or put into confino. 
And the nation is kicking desperately against the 
pricks of a business slump, unemployment, low wages 
and high cost of living. The Fascist Government, it is 
fair to say, is taking measures “ to harmonise economy 
with the stabilisation of the lira at 90 to the £.” A 
number of tax and tariff decreases have just been 
announced, which should give some relief, and the 
campaign against landlords is going on merrily. The 
Courts are up to their eyes in tenants’ appeals; heavy 
rent reductions are being decreed; and some of the 
more recalcitrant landlords are getting short shrift. All 
this looks promising. But the “ stabilised lira” is a 
formidable monster to dispose of, and we are not quite 
so sure as Signor Mussolini that “ Italy is to-day the 
best organised State in the world, and therefore better 
able than any other country to surmount the difficulties 
connected with the monetary problem.” 
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Central Europe continues to treat ‘Lord Rothermere’s 
clumsy attempts to alter the Treaty of Trianon with far 
more seriousness than they deserve. Unfortunately, 
the proprietor of the Daily Mail has found disciples 
even in this country, and in this month’s Fortnighily 
Review a political contributor, after repeating all 
Lord Rothermere’s assertions about the ignorance of 
the English experts who drafted the Peace Treaties, 
about the wrongs of the Hungarian {minorities, and 
about the inevitability of war if these wrongs are not 
righted, amuses himself by providing Central Europe 
with new frontiers—whereby Ruthenia is handed over to 
Hungary, apparently because Count Bethlen once told 
him that Hungary required it. (In the present state of 
Central Europe this kind of propaganda is singularly ill- 
advised. We are far from maintaining that the Treaty 
of Trianon is perfect or that the Hungarian minorities 
in Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania have no 
grievances. We should like, however, to ask these 
advocates of Hungary one question. How does Hungary 
treat her own minority races, which, according to her own 
statistics, form over ten per cent. of her population? In 
Czechoslovakia the Hungarians have their own schools, 
their own newspapers, their own deputies. The Slovaks 
in Hungary have not a single communal school. They 
are allowed no newspaper and, in a country which dare 
not introduce the secret ballot, they are without 
Parliamentary representation. Two wrongs do not 
make a right, but a common-sense review of the situa- 
tion shows how dangerous to the peace of Europe is this 
one-sided championing of a State whose own record for 
fair government is, to say the least, no better than that 
of any of its neighbours. 

. * * 


The Liberal Summer School which has been held at 
Cambridge this week produced a number of able and 
interesting papers on various aspects of the present 
economic situation. Particularly interesting was Mr. 
J. M. Keynes’ survey of the present distribution of 
capital in Great Britain between public, semi-public, 
and private enterprise. He showed that “ two thirds 
of the typical large-scale enterprise of this country has 
already been removed out of the category of pure 
private enterprise.” He included, of course, in his 
total of semi-public concerns the railways with their 
legally controlled rates and fares, as well as the gas 
companies, building societies, co-operative societies, and 
soon. But even so the result of his careful estimate is 
surprising. The value, however, of such an institution 
as the Liberal Summer School arises less from the merit 
of individual contributions than from the fact’ that it 
provides Liberal Members and candidates withfan 
opportunity for gaining mutual education and& a 
common understanding. Without necessarily leading 
to a programme agreed in all its details, it can hardly fail 
to produce a common language and a certain common 
body of doctrine to be preached in that language from 
all Liberal platforms. And this, it seems to us, should 


be of very definite advantage not only to Liberal 
candidates but to their opponents, and to the public at 
large. It is a pity that the Conservative Party cannot 
organise a similar “ School,” but that, of course, is 
impossible, because the main economic purpose of the 
party—the preservation of the rights of property and 
heredity—is not very suitable for public discussion. 





ee 


Pardon has been refused to Sacco and Vanzettj 
Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, and the men are to ly 
electrocuted on August 11th. The Governor has actej 
upon the report of the commission of inquiry appointe 
by himself. He agrees with Dr. Lowell of Harvay 
University and his two colleagues, who com 
commission, that the men had a fair trial. Thus, so fa 
as the Courts and the Executive are concerned, ends the 
most notorious criminal trial ever held in the Unite 
States. There can, presumably, be no eleventh-hoy 
appeal, and as Massachusetts is a sovereign State the 
prerogative of mercy cannot be exercised by President 
Coolidge. Since their removal to the death-house jp 
Charlestown prison at the beginning of July the two 
watepe have avowedly given up hope. Sacco has 

een on hunger-strike for more than a fortnight; 
Vanzetti, the elder and more intelligent, resumed some 
days ago the hunger-strike which he had partiaily broken, 
There seems little doubt of their forcing the end 
themselves, in conformity with a decision announced to 
their friends at the time of their removal to the dark cells, 
The last stage of the affair has been marked by demon- 
strations in both American and European cities, several 
of them being broken up by the police. Supporters of 
the defence committee in Boston found it impossible 
to believe that, after the severe analysis of the evidence 
carried out by eminent jurists and the review of the 
record by the commission, the death sentence could be 
confirmed. The decision is a tragedy which will have 
consequences not yet to be calculated. 

* * * 


The President of the Board of Trade helped to wind 
up the Parliamentary Session with a by no means 
reassuring survey of the condition of industry and 
commerce. In regard to production, his estimate, 
based on the available preliminary figures of the Census 
of 1924, was that production per head was about 
the same as in 1907, the date of the only previous Census. 
If this is true, it indicates a most unsatisfactory 
position. Hours have indeed been _ substantially 
reduced during the past twenty years; but one would 
have supposed that improved technique would have 
led to a far more than equivalent increase in output. 
Underemployment in 1924 doubtless accounts in part 
for the failure of output per person to increase, and 
account has also to be taken of the diminishing yield 
of certain extractive industries. The coal mines, 
however, to which this chiefly applies, were left out 
of Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister’s comparison. Even when 
all allowances have been made the position is bad 
enough; and it is not surprising in face of it that 
our trade returns are no better. Doubtless the huge 
increase in the apparent adverse balance of imports 
over exports is partly illusory, owing to the growth of 
the “ invisible’ items in our trading accounts. But 
this does not really make the position better. It is 
clear that the fundamental source of our present troubles 
is not that labour is too dear, but that it is not properly 
used to secure its full potential output. The President 
of the Board of Trade may not have meant us to draw 
the moral which seems to emerge so clearly from his 
survey—that there is something fundamentally wrong 
with the organisation of British industry as a productive 
service. But what other moral are we to draw? 
And what are we to think of a Government whose 
spokesman thus diagnoses the disease, without offering 
even a hint of a possible remedy? 

* * * 
The Trade Unions Bill has become an Act, after 4 


very brief debate in which the House of Commons 
accepted without change the amendments made by 


the Lords. These are mostly unimportant, the chief 


alteration being a new attempt to define intimidation 
in the clause which deals with picketing. “ Injury, 
is now defined as including “injury to a person ™ 
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of his business, occupation, employment, or 
ees of income,” and, further, as including 
“any actionable + samy The sting of the new phrase 
is, of course, in these last few words; for, in relation 
to trade disputes, it is very difficult to tell what the 
courts will be disposed to regard as an actionable 
wrong. ‘The legal doctrine of conspiracy has been 
Stched so often in the past at the expense of strikes 
that, despite the protection given by the Acts of 1875 
and 1906, it is difficult to feel reassured by the new 
wording. The Attorney-General, indeed, asserts that 
thenew words are intended to give greater precision than 
the old; but Trade Unionists can hardly be expected 
to pay any attention to what the Attorney-General 
says about the matter. The Lords’ wording is —— 
no worse than that of the Commons ; but it is certainly 
no better. In any case, for better or worse, the Bill 
is now law, and for the next year or so the Trade Unions 
will have to adapt themselves to it. They will be wise 
to lose no time in making the necessary alterations in 
their political rules; for a good deal of confusion may 
arise unless the new system is in full working order 
well before the next General Election. The remaining 
sections of the Act call for few, if any, changes in the 
rules of the Trade Unions, except in the case of the 
Civil Service Associations. In other cases, the Unions 
will be wise to wait and see how in practice the Act 
affects them before attempting to make any changes 
not obviously necessary; for there are few who care 
to a for the new Act more than a few years of 
flic 


ering life. . A 


There have been further squabbles this week about 
Mr. Havelock Wilson’s proposed loan of £10,000 out 
of the funds of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union to Mr. George Spencer and the “ non-political ” 
Unions in the mines. Members of the N.S.F.U. have 
applied for an injunction, and legal proceedings are 
now in progress. Meanwhile, q specially convened 
delegate meeting of the Union has wohehd r. Havelock 
Wilson, and suspended the General Secretary, Captain 
Davies, who objected that the loan was too heavy for 
the Union’s resources to stand. Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
who was due to retire this year, has been continued in 
office as President, and several other officials besides 
Captain Davies have been suspended. Again and 
again, in studying the affairs of the N.S.F.U., one is 
astonished at Mr. Havelock Wilson’s complete ascen- 
dancy. Again and again, there have been revolts 
within the Union; but every revolt has been easily 
crushed. As long as Mr. Havelock Wilson continues 
to lead the seamen, he can apparently lead them just 
where he likes; but his control is so entirely personal 
that the cewge which he has inaugurated would be 
most unlikely to stand the test of his removal. Mr. 
Wilson is the one real ‘‘ boss” whom the British Trade 
Union movement has hitherto produced. Mr. J. H. 
Thomas is often accused of being an autocrat, and he 
has doubtless a habit of getting his own way with the 
tailwaymen in a crisis. But Mr. Thomas fights, and 
has often to fight hard, for his point of view, and usually 
wins by convincing a good many of his opponents with 
sheer horse-sense ; whereas Mr. Wilson never seems to 
need either to fight or to argue. His members appar- 
ently vote almost solidly at his direction. The constant 

nce of the majority of the members at sea doubtless 

€s a seamen’s Union easier than others to manage ; 
but this is by no means a sufficient explanation. How 
does Mr. Wilson do it ? 


* ~ * 

The opening sessions of the Conference of the Inter- 
national Trade Union Federation have been stormy, 
and even sensational. To begin with, Mr. Purcell’s 
Fresidential address was promptly repudiated by M. 
cuhaux, of the French C.G.T., who professed to be 


speaking for all the non-British members of the 
Executive. Then a fierce attack was launched on 
Mr. W. J. Brown, the British secretary of the Federation, 
for his activities in connection with the Trade Union 
movement outside Europe. Mr. Brown retorted by 
accusing the leading Continental officers of the 
Federation of conspiring behind the backs of the British 
members to prevent the Russian overtures for admission 
to the Federation from being discussed on the merits of 
the case. On the other side, the British are accused 
of conspiring with the Russians against the I.F.T.U. 
All this is most unedifying, and leads to a serious 
doubt whether the I.F.T.U. is really of any use at all. 
For years now it appears to have done nothing but 
squabble over the Russian question. The “ right wing ” 
Continental leaders keenly resent the attempts of the 
British to reconcile them with the Russians; and the 
British, comparatively free from Communist troubles 
at home, are quite unable to understand the Continental 
attitude of placing the Russians utterly beyond the 
pale. So the dispute drags on, without any approach 
at all to a settlement, and the Russians complicate the 
situation by denouncing as social traitors and 
reactionaries the British leaders who are almost their 
only advocates in the I.F.T.U. A great deal of breath 
would be saved, and no one a penny the worse, if 
the I.F.T.U. delegates packed their bags and went home 
without bothering about the rest of their agenda. 
There is, of course, a real sphere of usefulness for 
international Trade Union organisation on _ sensible 
lines; but under present conditions the I.F.T.U. 
appears to be worth about as much as—say, the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Labour and the 
Government at loggerheads over the Public Safety 
Bill enabled the Dublin papers to run lavishly to 
headlines about stormy scenes in the Dail. But to 
those who remembered the tornadoes that raged at 
Westminster round the mildest coercion measure, the 
Labour protest which ended in the temporary with- 
drawal of Mr. Johnson and his followers from the 
Chamber was a very mild affair. All the pro-Treaty 
parties are agreed that the Government must have 
adequate powers to deal with murder gangs, a view 
which found favour with many Republicans even before 
it was known that the gunmen are also on the trail of 
Mr. de Valera. The Parliamentary controversy turns 
less on principles than on their ow in practice, 
and though Ministerialists are loyally backing their 
leaders not a few of them hold that the powers demanded 
are excessive. At the same time there is not much 
fear that members of a Free State Administration may 
be tempted to use these powers in a fashion that will 
imperil the constitutional rights of peaceable citizens. 
On the contrary, the danger in the past has been that 
gunmen interned as a precaution have been able to pose 
as innocent victims of a cruel tyranny, and Ministers 
in their eagerness to prove that normal conditions had 
been restored played up to the sentimentalists by 
dropping repressive measures before the evils against 
which they were directed were thoroughly scotched. 
Dublin, which forgets easily, has this week changed its 
mood from gloom to gaiety. Even at a time when 
rival forces were exchanging volleys in the streets the 
Horse Show managed to carry on. It is true the 
O’Higgins tragedy caused some cross-Channel visitors 
to cry off, and small blame to them, but the crowds at 
Ballsbridge appeared to be as large as ever. There is 
no finer institution of its kind than the Dublin Horse 
Show, and could its promoters inspire the ordinary 
Irish farmer with a little of their bias in favour of 
efficiency and scientific management more would be 
done to advance national prosperity than we could 


hope to gain from any change of political status. 
A2 
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TRUSTS AND THE STATE 


7 OU will never convince me that any combination 
of manufacturers puts down competition for 
the benefit of the public. Such combinations 

are against public policy.” With these sweeping 

sentences, Mr. Justice Eve last week raised the whole 
question of trusts and combines in their relation to 

the State. The case before him was one in which a 

certain subsidiary company, owned wholly by a parent 

concern, sought to amend its articles of association 
in order to place its resources directly at the disposal 
of the parent company, which in return gave its 
financial backing to the subsidiary. The real object 
was that of forming a closer combine in the British 
rope trade, especially by means of a joint selling 
agency organised by the parent ampere. Mr. Justice 
ve dismissed the petition under the Companies Act 
of 1908, using not only the argument quoted above, 
but also a good many more arguments to show that 
the sanctioning of such combines was contrary to 
considerations of public policy. 

The decision had a prompt sequel. Within two 
days Mr. Justice Eve’s judgment had been revised 
in the Court of Appeal, and the companies got the 
powers they aie Mr. Justice Eve admitted that, 
if firms desired to form combines, there was no legal 
power to prevent them; but he apparently held that 
the doctrine of public policy, or “ restraint of trade,” 
or something of the sort, could justify the courts in 
refusing to give any help in authorising combines, or 
providing any legal basis for their doings. In the 
Court of Appeal, on the other hand, the Master of 
the Rolls took quite a different view. There was 
reason as well as legal right, he held, in the groupin 
of the companies concerned. The evidence suggeste 
that the whole system would be worked to the mutual] 
advantage of the companies, collectively and _ indi- 
vidually, and with the — effect of cheapening 
the goods produced (whereas Mr. Justice Eve had 
at least suggested that combines always raised prices 
and existed for the purpose of raising them). Lord 
Justice Lawrence, concurring with the Master of the 
Rolls, added that the Court was not concerned, under 
the Companies Acts, to see how the alteration would 
affect persons outside the company. So long as a 
combination was not illegal, it was not for the Court 
to inquire whether the interest of purchasers would be 
injuriously affected. 

We have here, in this one case, a clear confrontation 
of the three possible attitudes of the State and the 
law to the problem of trusts and combines. Mr. 
Justice Eve is all for treating them, virtually, as 
unlawful associations and refusing to take any legal 
responsibility for their doings, much as the law, in the 
days before Trade Unions were recognised, refused to 
protect Trade Union funds against embezzlement by 
fraudulent officials. Mr. Justice Eve cannot put down 
combines, because there is no legal power to do this ; 
but his view apparently is that they should be outlawed 
as contrary to public policy. The fine Victorian 
flavour of his judgment could hardly be bettered. 
It puts the old anti-trust point of view in the clearest 
possible way. 

The Master of the Rolls, on the other hand, is a 
modern. He has heard that nowadays trusts are not 
the enemies but the friends of society, that combination 
is a means to economy in production and sale rather 
than to higher prices, and that the law ought to look 
with a friendly eye on plans for the “ rationalisation ” 
of industry. Has not Parliament compulsorily amal- 
gamated the railways, and given special powers for 
the easier amalgamation of mines? Has not the 
International Economic Conference recently been dis- 





—— 


cussing the whole problem from a standpoint mogt 
encouraging to the leaders of the great combines} 
As the joint stock company has supplanted the 
individual employer and the private partnership, 
over a growing field of industry, is the combine replace; 
the individual company as the real unit of organisation 
and control. Up with industrial “ rationalisation”, 
down with all Victorian survivals—such as Mr. Justice 
Eve! Doubtless, much of this is only implicit jp 
the judgment ; but it seems clear that the Master of 
the Rolls is as definitely favourable to combination 
as Mr. Justice Eve is against it. 

Lord Justice Lawrence takes a narrower ground, 
The cases for and against trusts and combines are 
he holds, equally irrelevant to the issue before the 
Court. Whether combines are contrary to public 
policy or not, they are certainly not illegal. If then, 
particular company desires the sanction of the Court 
for a change in its articles necessary to its functioning 
as part of a combine, the question of public policy 
does not arise. The Court’s sanction is required 
by the Companies Act for such a change solely as 4 
protection for the shareholders, and not as a protection 
for the public. If the public needs help, it must get 
it in other ways, and not by the twisting of a statute 
never meant for this purpose. On this view, the 
law as it stands is neither for nor against combination, 
but merely neutral. 

These three judgments serve to indicate, by their 
very differences, that the law relating to trusts and 
combines is not at present in at all a satisfactory 
condition. The growth of such organisations on the 
grand scale is very recent. The common law has not 
had time to adapt itself to the new situation, and 
there are practically no statutes dealing with the 
subject at all. The Companies Acts were framed in 
an age more congenial to the feelings of Mr. Justice 
Eve; and even when they were recast in 1907 and 
1908 few people had Any idea what throngs would pass 
through the new gates opened by the provisions about 
private companies. The great development of sub- 
sidiary concerns is almost all modern; and, in face 
of the new complexities of company structure, most 
of the old safeguards of public and private interest 
alike have largely ceased to be effective. That is one 
reason why the legislature is now busy with a new 
amending Bill. 

Even this Bill, however, is not designed to deal 
with the fundamental problem. Is the State for 
trusts or against them, or merely neutral? Recent 
legislation appears to speak with different voices. 
We have prohibited amalgamations among the banks, 
and enforced them among the railways. Under the 
Profiteering Acts, and later before the Food Council, 
we have arraigned trusts and demanded from them 
an account of their doings. But we have conducted 
the Stevenson rubber scheme in Malaya under direct 
State authority, with the declared and unashamed 
purpose of keeping up the price of rubber. In our 
law courts, from the Mogul case onwards, decisions 
very difficult to reconcile have been given. We 
definitely encouraged manufacturers to combine during 
the war, and criticised them for doing so when the 
war was over. In short, we do not quite know where 
we stand. 

This is not in the least surprising, at a time of 
transition like the present. It took the whole of the 
first half of the nineteenth century for the opimion 
of the State, the economists, and the public to settle 
down to the joint stock company as the normal way 
of conducting business. The joint stock company 
won, not because the State, or the economists, or the 
public were behind it, but because it simply had to 
win as the one possible way of conducting many t 
of business on the extended scale required. Similarly 
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the trust and combine are winning to-day, not in all 
industries, but at least in those in which there are 
strong motives for common organisation on a larger scale. 
It is useless, in the modern world, to take up the 
sttitude of Mr. Justice Eve—useless to “chivvy” 
gmbines which there is no chance of preventing by 
the refusal of legal recognition. We shall have to 
ise combination, as we have done already in 
the case of the railways and the coal mines, and to 
think out carefully the best means of exerting social 
guthority over them. We must institute some form 
of control, for the sake not of preventing combination, 
but of compelling combines to act in consistency with 
the public interest. The pose conception of “ public 
icy,” which is of so little use to the Judges in dealing 
with cases as they arise to-day, will have to be made 
the basis of some new social legislation devoted directly 
to the trust question. 
What we really want is clear; the question is of 
the best means of securing it. We want the biggest 
ible economies in the production process, in the 
methods of selling and mer goods, in the 
mounting overhead expenses of British industry. 
And we want also safeguards against excessive prices, 
and against the systematic restriction of output in 
order to keep prices up. There is nothing really 
inconsistent between the two policies. It is quite 
possible to desire at once an extension of combines, 
and the devising of more effective and far-reaching 
means for their control in the public. interest. 


Needless to say, this is not the view of the leaders 
of the various combines themselves. They desire 
the encouragement and help of the State in many of 
their affairs. The various European States, for example, 
were very much to the fore in the negotiations which 
accompanied the formation of the International Steel 
Cartel last year; and, with British employers already 
discussing eagerly the question of participating in 
international regulation groups, it is clear that the 
British State cannot hope to avoid becoming involved 
in such affairs in the future. Our combines will want 
State help; but they will not want State control. 
Yet it is evident that, as soon as any combine gets 
power to regulate the quantity of goods on the market 
and therefore to regulate prices as well, its policy 
becomes a matter in which the State, as the guardian 
of the public, cannot avoid being deeply interested. 
The proprietors of British Ropes, Ltd., may be quite 
sincere in holding out hopes of a fall in prices as a 
result of the economies which their combine hopes 
toeffect. But, if it is false to suppose that combination 
necessarily raises prices, it is certainly falser to suppose 
that it necessarily lowers them. 

_ Wherever combines become big and powerful, there 
is a strong case for close scrutiny of their affairs and 
for the existence of a power to control their doings. 
The first necessary step is an effective requirement of 
publicity, such as the Companies Acts to-day do not 
provide. The second is to find an effective form of 
control, whenever publicity reveals something wrong. 
may be, in some cases, direct control of prices, 
such as works well already for gas, and looks like 
working well for electricity. In others, it may be a 
power to disallow agreements for the regulation of 
output, or to withdraw the State’s countenance, in 
the way apparently desired by Mr. Justice Eve, 
from particular combines deemed to be acting against 
the public interests. The problem is by no means 
insoluble, when once we agree to confront it as a 
problem not of preventing combines, but of controlling 
em. Lord Justice Lawrence in last week’s case 
Probably talked the soundest law; but his judgment 
served clearly to reveal a gap in our legal system which 
it is contrary to public policy to allow any longer to 


MR. COOLIDGE AND THE 
PRESIDENCY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 
" DO not choose to run for President in 1928.” In 

I these words, circulated in typescript to the Press 

correspondents on the fourth anniversary of his 
accession, Mr. Calvin Coolidge, thirtieth President of the 
United States, seems to announce his adherence to the 
established principle that no occupant of the White House 
should seek to hold it for more than two terms, or a period 
of eight years. He seems to say this, and he took pains to 
surround the declaration with a kind of Hollywood air. 
“‘ Are you all here?” the President asked, upon meeting 
a selected group of journalists in the room from which 
during some weeks he has been speaking to the world 
at his holiday retreat in South Dakota. The answer being 
in the affirmative, the door was locked and six typewritten 
sheets, each containing the one sentence without comment, 
were handed round by the secretary in attendance. Mr. 
Coolidge meanwhile, we are informed, wore a look of strain. 
That is not to be wondered at. No elected ruler of the 
modern age has displayed less enjoyment of great office 
and power than Mr. Coolidge, and it is well known that 
his sojourn in the Black Hills has been for him a time of 
prolonged anxiety over this harassing question of renomin- 
ation. The statement of August 2nd is sensational ; but it 
should be observed that President Coolidge, who never uses 
words lightly, does not say that he will not again be a 
candidate. All he says is that he will not run of his own 
choice. He throws the responsibility for his future upon 
the Republican Party. 

Virtually all political discussion in the United States 
during the past year has turned upon the question whether 
Mr. Coolidge was intending to secure renomination by his 
party. Two months ago, when he decided to spend the 
long summer vacation in a central position of the prairie 
States, it was recognised that his motive was altogether 
political. No one could pretend that he was not thinking 
seriously about a third term, although his friends could not 
say that his mind was made up. The tradition and the 
national sentiment against a third presidential term have 
hitherto been treated as insuperable. George Washington 
set his face against it. Thomas Jefferson reaffirmed the 
decision, and thereafter the rule was regarded as fixed. 
In 1880 a section of the Republican party attempted to 
break it on behalf of General Grant; and probably, if 
Grant had not been so deeply discredited during his second 
term the movement might have been successful. Thirty 
years later, largely by reason of his own impatience, the 
rule was fatal to Roosevelt’s career. It would, admittedly, 
be an extraordinary event if the American people should 
be ready now to set the rule aside for a President so 
inconspicuous as Mr. Coolidge; although, on the other 
hand, the popular mind might well be less agitated over 
the prospect of awarding the dubious honour to an imper- 
sonal statesman rather than to a stiff or aggressive ruler 
such as Wilson or Roosevelt. 

In any event, and apart from the remarkable situation 
now created by Mr. Coolidge, the matter remains largely 
in his own hands. In normal circumstances he can 
renominate himself. The power of his office and of the 
patronage associated with it is so great that no party 
organisation could withstand the President if he were 
determined to hold on. And in the case of a Chief Executive 
occupying the exceptional position which belonged to Mr. 
Coolidge until the close of the last session of Congress, 
the upshot appeared hardly to admit of serious question. 
He had an immense following among the rank and file, 
and, although the Republican politicians were mainly 
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hostile to him, and in Washington contemptuously so, 
the party bosses were on his side, while in the esteem of 
Big Business he was an almost ideal President—cautious, 
safe, and invariably ready to fall in with the policy dictated 
by the dominant financiers and industrialists. Mr. Coolidge 
was and is their man, 

Moreover, it should be remembered in this connection 
that the United States is a country governed to a great 
extent through systematic propaganda. The legend of 
Calvin Coolidge as the best and wisest of Presidents, as 
the common people’s representative and the symbol of 
business prosperity, had been built up by the Press in 
four years of conspiratorial effort. If it were the purpose 
of the party managers to bring about the President’s 
renomination, the whole weight.of the most potent propa- 
ganda machine in the world would be thrown into the scale 
and the line of the mechanical argument to be set forth 
could be exactly foreseen. It would be contended that the 
re-election of Mr. Coolidge could not be a violation of rule 
and precedent, for by the end of the present term he would 
have served, not eight years, but five years and seven 
months, since he succeeded automatically to the office 
after President Harding had occupied the White House for 
nearly two and a half years. It would be emphasised 
that Mr. Coolidge had only once been chosen as President, 
and, therefore, that even the strict application of the two- 
terms rule would permit of his being offered for re-election a 
second time. All this would be demonstrable; but even 
so it would still be impossible for any one to predict how 
far the old sentiment might continue to prevail among 
old-fashioned Republicans. After all, the American people 
are worshippers of the political Word. The United States 
would have entered the League of Nations in 1919 if, in 
1797, George Washington had not set his canon against 
entangling alliances. 

Mr. Coolidge, as we have pointed out, has not put an 
end to this controversy, but he has decisively changed its 
character, and the world is engaged at the present moment 
in speculating upon the seemingly sudden impulse that 
lies behind his announcement. It is suggested in some 
quarters that the main reason is to be found in the 
President’s disappointment over the Geneva Conference. 
The answer to this conjecture is that, whatever may be 
the right explanation, the Geneva one is merely fantastic- 
Mr. Coolidge is, admittedly, an odd and incalculable 
person; but it would be absurd to suppose that, as head 
of an Administration which includes Mr, Kellogg in the 
State Department and Mr. Wilbur at the Navy Office, 
he was not fully aware of the governing mind of his Cabinet 
on the subject of naval armaments, or that he had missed 
the significance of the spectacular pageant of the Fleet 
in the Hudson River organised at New York last May. 
Mr. Coolidge, as we know and gladly acknowledge, is 
personally in favour of an international agreement for 
the limitation of navies. But he is a politician of unusual 
shrewdness, a shrewdness that was abundantly exhibited 
in his statement of July 29th, to the effect that the United 
States could not accept the British proposals at Geneva, 
“because they would result in larger navies than the 
nations now have.” The framing of that message was a 
masterly political move. It implied a complete under- 
standing on the part of President Coolidge of what Geneva 
and Mr. Bridgeman had done for him. They had made 
it easy for the Republican Party managers to present 
him to the big-navy people as the President who had 
insisted upon American naval prestige, to the advocates 
of disarmament as the uncompromising opponent of 
swollen navies, and to the vast body of 100 per cent. 
patriots as the President who had put Britain in the wrong. 
So far from the results of Geneva being a matter for 
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chagrin to Mr. Coolidge as a political leader, it woyg 
be accurate to say that, more than anything else thg 
has occurred since the third-term question became prom. 
inent, those results had tended to bring his renomination 
within the range of practical politics. 

And now Mr. Coolidge proclaims that he does not 
““choose”’ to run. The next move is with the Republicay 
Party managers, who are placed in a very awkwan 
dilemma by the President’s action. They must find fo 
1928 a candidate who can hold the party together for the 
purpose of defeating Governor Alfred Smith, the mogt 
popular and picturesque political figure of contemporary 
America, who will almost certainly be the Democratic 
champion next year. ‘ Al” Smith is a Catholic and, 
Wet, but so formidable, despite those and other disad. 
vantages, that the Republicans fear his triumph in the 
presidential election unless they are able to confront him 
with a candidate no less powerful than Mr. Coolidge was 
twelve months ago. ‘“‘Only Al can beat Cal” is the 
slogan devised by the Democratic managers when Govemot 
Smith’s strength in the country began to be revealed, 
The doubt that is now growing in America is a doubt 
whether the once all-powerful Cal could any longer be 
relied upon to beat Al. And the puzzle in regard to Mr, 
Coolidge and his meaning is still unresolved. He is 4 
routine politician, with an undoubted respect for the 
established practice. He may be opposed to the thin 
term on constitutional grounds. He may simply not 
want to be President again. Or he may intend that the 
American people, or the Republican Party, must decide 
the issue, calling mayhap upon Calvin Coolidge, the 
champion of Nordic, Protestant, and Dry America, to save 
the country from the Democrats with their dangerously 
attractive candidate. 

There remains one aspect of the affair which so far has 
not been considered on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Coolidge is the hero of an unparalleled scheme of popular 
publicity. During his summer sojourn in the Black Hills 
the business of advertising the President on holiday has 
been carried to an outrageous excess, which no personal 
reputation in the world could transcend. The personal- 
publicity artists have put the unhappy man into cowboy rig, 
with ‘‘ Cal”? blazoned in large letters on each leg. They 
have photographed him in every imaginable position 
and circumstance, and have run him into a moving-picture 
reel which has been greeted by the multitude all over the 
United States with derision as a comic film, and has been 
felt as a humiliation by masses of good average citizens 
who have at last awakened to the degradation of the 
Presidency. The legend of Calvin Coolidge was created by 
the Republican Party machine, and established through 
the agency of an extraordinarily acquiescent Press. It has 
been destroyed by the cheap and cynical nethods of 
Hollywood. If his more rational supporters can accom- 
plish a resurrection for Mr. Coolidge after all this, the 
result will be a miracle indeed, 


JAPAN LOOKS AT BRITANNIA 


[FROM A JAPANESE CORRESPONDENT.| 


YNCHRONOUSLY with the opening of the three 
S Power naval conference at Geneva on June 2, 
rumour was abroad that Japan was desirous of 
obtaining a “ security pact.” It died down after Viscount 
Ishii, one of the Japanese delegates, categorica'ly denied 
that any such desire was entertained by Japan. When 
little later the British and Japanese delegations presented to 
the American the result of their deliberations on the much 
debated cruiser questions, rumour was again current, 
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time to the effect that Japan and Great Britain turned a 
united front against America, and that this might pave the 
way towards the revival of the “ old relationship,”’ meaning 
alliance, between the two island Powers. This latter rumour, 
infact, is not entirely new. In the last two or three years, 
largely owing to China’s disorganisation, hints have inter- 
mittently been dropped in certain quarters, not Japanese, 
that London and Tokyo might disinter the alliance, the burial 
rites for which were held at the Washington conference. 

Strangely, such hints have failed to strike responsive 
chords in the Japanese mind. True, Japan felt discon- 
solate and disappointed when Mr. Lloyd George, largely to 

America, took steps towards the termination of the 
historic alliance. Frankly, she hoped to the last that the 
alliance might in some way be preserved. But 1927 is not 
1921. In the interval events have moved swiftly. Japan 
has found out, perhaps to her own surprise, that she could 
get along quite well without the British support. Nowhere 
in the world has her prestige suffered in the least. Even in 
China, where she had thought the alliance essential to 
preserve her interests, she has found herself better off. 
To-day, Japan thinks it the part of wisdom for her to be 
friendly with England without contracting any relationship 
which may savour of an attempt to resuscitate the defunct 
treaty. 

This naval conference, I fear, will have the effect of weak- 
ening, rather than strengthening, the ties of friendship 
between Great Britain and Japan. Candidly, British 
policy here has been disappointing. Not that the original 
British demand for cruiser tonnage seemed excessive, but 
because that demand has been scaled down so many times 
that one is forced to question the good faith behind it. 
Japan, at this conference, has no intention of taking sides 
with either England or America. When, on July 18, 
Mr. Bridgeman and Viscount Saito submitted to Mr. Gibson 
the result of their deliberations on the cruiser problem, it 
was far from Japan’s thought to turn a “ united front ” with 
England against America. The memorandum presented 
to the American delegation was not in the nature of a hard- 
and-fast agreement ; it was simply a record of the findings 
and views, some common, some divergent, of the British and 
Japanese delegations. To call it a British Japanese “ under- 
standing ’’ is a harmful misrepresentation. 

Apart from such passing incidents there is cogent reason 
why the Anglo-Japanese alliance, however disguised, could 
not, and should not, be revived. The pivotal point of 
Japanese diplomacy is the peace of the Pacific. Its 
corollary is the maintenance of friendly relations with the 
United States. It was, indeed, with this in view that 
Japan acquiesced in the abrogation of her alliance with 
England. She knew that the treaty had been a source of 
itritation and suspicion to the United States. It was useless 
to argue that such irritation and suspicion were unwarranted. 
The fact had to be faced squarely. What was true six years 
ago is true to-day. The revival of the alliance, even in a 
modified form, would cast a shadow over the Pacific. It 
would, moreover, prove an obstacle to good understanding 
between America and England, and Japan has no reason to 
wish for their estrangement. 

Britishers often miscalculate Japan’s attitude towards 
America. They seem to think that, because the immigra- 
tion question is a thorn in Japan’s side, she will eventually 
appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. They forget that 
ho sensible man will employ a sword to remove a thorn. 
Japan will never uphold national honour by national suicide. 
She knows that the immigration question is not one to be 
solved by war. Surely she is not so shortsighted as to 
think that an alliance with England will help to solve the 
question. Japan knows full well that, alliance or no 
alliance, England will never help her in this respect. 


It has been argued in certain quarters in England that 
Japan and Great Britain face a common menace in the 
spread of Bolshevism, and that, therefore, an entente or 
united action between the two Powers is most desirable. 
Here, again, Japan prefers to pursue a different policy. 
Since she recognised Soviet Russia three years ago she has 
had no occasion to regret the act. To say that her relations 
with Russia have been entirely satisfactory would be to put 
it too strongly, but Japan is convinced that they have been 
far more satisfactory than they would have been had she 
been hostile towards the Soviet Republic. Rightly or 
mistakenly, Japan thinks that Soviet propaganda can best 
be met by a policy of tolerance and conciliation, not by a 
policy of antagonism and hostility. Is it not significant 
that the destructive agitation in China has been chiefly 
directed against Great Britain, and that Japan has been 
comparatively immune from it? It is quite possible, of 
course, that “divide and rule” is the Soviet policy in 
China, and that Japan’s turn will come in due course, 
But the plain fact is that so far the Soviet has shown no 
signs of antagonism towards Japan. Is it wise for us to 
invite its enmity by taking steps which it will interpret as 
hostile? We have, in good faith, entered into diplomatic 
relations with Russia, and until Russia on her part proves 
plainly unfaithful it is our duty to be honestly friendly to her. 

There remains the question of China. There is a certain 
community of interest between England and Japan in China. 
Both have trade to maintain and enterprises to protect. 
Certainly the turmoil in China has been detrimental to 
the interest of both nations. The Britishers in the Far 
East almost to a man believe that this regrettable condition 
can be put an end to only by restoring the former cordial 
relations between England and Japan. They have con- 
veniently forgotten that only seven or eight years ago it 
was they who clamoured for the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and who welcomed and even abetted 
anti-Japanese agitation among the Chinese. In England 
itself voices have of late been heard advocating Anglo- 
Japanese co-operation. Only by such co-operation, we 
have been told, can peace and unity be restored in China, 
and foreign lives and property made secure. But will it ? 
Times have changed. During the World War the great 
statesmen of the West—Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
and others—vied with one another, whether in sincerity or 
out of expediency, in professing humanitarian ideals and 
sympathy for weaker nations. The doctrine of national 
self-determination and the basic ideals of the League have, 
in effect, made the weak strong, and the strong com- 
paratively powerless. One may almost say that China’s 
weakness to-day is her strength, for the Powers, by their 
own professed idealism, have created a new international 
“‘ atmosphere,” tabooing all undertakings which savour of 
foreign intervention or interference in the affairs of any 
nation. Under such conditions it would be well-nigh 
impossible to launch any effective measure for the tran- 
quillisation of China. Certainly we cannot use force, 
and, what is more, China knows it. 

Japan, therefore, has been following her own Chinese 
policy quite independently of England. As she has 
endeavoured, not entirely without success, to check “ Red ” 
inroads into Korea and South Manchuria through a policy 
of conciliation, so she has striven to maintain her legitimate 
interests in China by a policy of friendliness. The effect 
of this new Chinese policy has been perceptible in China’s 
modified attitude towards Japan. We think that the anti- 
foreign agitation which was launched in China two years 
ago is primarily and essentially anti-British. Whether 
England merits such an agitation is, of course, another 
matter. Nor do we deny that we, too, have suffered 
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with her. But the fact remains that neither Hankow nor 
Nanking nor Canton has made Japan the butt of its assault. 
On the contrary, all have taken pains to explain that they 
mean to be friendly to Japan. Their emissaries have been 
to Tokyo soliciting Japanese sympathy for their movement. 
Is it, then, wise for us to spurn the Nationalists and side 
with the Western Power upon whom they have centred 
their attack? Japan is no knight errant. She, like 
other nations, formulates her policy with a view to 
conserving her own national interests. 

Japan owes much to Great Britain. She is grateful for 
what England did for her when she was young and 
inexperienced. But nations, like individuals, cannot remain 
eternally youthful. Japan has long since reached man’s 
estate, and claims a right to independent opinion and 
independent policy. Unquestionably, the abrogation of 
the British alliance has accelerated her pace towards the 
desired independence, for it has thrown her upon her own 
resources and has developed her initiative unencumbered 
by outside restraint. 


AN ATTACK ON WOMEN 


HERE has been very little criticism of women in 
recent years. Occasionally a bishop puts his 
head out of his shell and appeals to them, if they 

must play bridge, not to go beyond shilling points, but 
even he speaks in tones of pleading rather than of censure. 
If anyone does speak out in the old Hebrew-prophet fashion 
on the subject of women’s love of clothes, cocktails, and 
the fripperies of pleasure, all the chivalry of the Press is 
up in their defence, and the leaders in religion, politics, 
business and literature hasten to affirm their belief that 
women have never been so fine in body, mind and soul 
as they are at present and that all is particularly well 
with the world. Ever since women obtained the vote 
there has been a conspiracy of sickly praise. 

This, I think, is bad for women. It cannot be good for 
women to be told by clergymen that when they are 
smoking and drinking cocktails and dancing into the small 
hours they are behaving magnificently. Even the stronger 
fibre of the masculine character would have been sapped 
if young men, engaged in enjoying themselves, had been 
told that they were better than their fathers had 
ever been. Happily, in our youth, no one ever told us 
this. We were not praised when we were caught smoking 
in our infancy, and got very little encouragement from 
leaders of thought as we drank our first bottles of beer. 
We were continually warned against doing most of the 
things we were doing, and made to feel that in half our 
enjoyments we cut a poor figure in comparison with our 
ancestors. If we had few virtues ourselves, we at least 
looked up to our ancestors as men who had many. We 
were proud of them and their stern, dutiful lives, and the 
determination to lead stern, dutiful lives ourselves by the 
time we had grey beards gave us a noble purpose in life. 
To-day, we might be self-indulgent backsliders: the day 
after to-morrow we would assume the cloak of the ancestral 
virtues and then, and not till then, would become worthy 
of our grandfathers. It is impossible to measure the debt 
of our sex to this inculcated veneration of the men who 
had gone before us. If we are men of lofty character 
and admiration-compelling virtue to-day, it is because 
nobody spoke well of us when we were young. 

Woman, however, as she is praised for her clothes and 
her short hair and her latchkey and her lipstick, is, as it 
were, robbed of the moral support of her ancestors. She 
has no ancestors whom she can venerate as better than 
herself as she smokes her gasper and sips her cocktail. 
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No one any longer tells her that it is wrong to smoke ang 
that her grandmother would not have done it. No one 
tells her that it is wrong to drink cocktails. There is no 
age in history to which she is taught to look back as ap 
age in which women were better, happier and wiser thay 
herself. If you urged her to model her life on that of 
Queen Victoria, she would think you were trying to make 
fun of her. If you told her that the golden age of womap. 
hood was the age in which Kingsley wrote: “ Be 

sweet maid, and let who will be clever,” she would not 
think you were serious. This, I think, is very lamentable, 
The greatness of the Victorian age may be only a myth, 
but it was a very useful myth in so far as it persuaded the 
young that there were once giants, male and female, jn 
the land, and that the present condition of the young was 
a cause for the deepest pessimism. The world can continue 
to progress only so long as we are profoundly pessimistic 
about the rising generation. Hence, I wish, for the sake 
of women themselves, that someone would raise a cry of 
alarm over the young women of the present age. 

It is a task, I am afraid, that will have to be undertaken 
by aman. There have never been many female Jeremiahs, 
and all the most magnificent denunciations of women 
have come in the past from the lips of men. Women have 
often spoken unfairly of women, but there has been no 
prophetic thunder in their utterances. To-day, unfortu- 
nately, the gift of denunciation has almost disappeared 
even among men. Nobody denounces anybody nowadays 
except Russians and capitalists. The very satirists write 
with a drawing-room courtesy, and even Dean Inge thinks 
far too well of the age in which he lives. I confess, if 
I myself sat down to write a vehement denunciation of 
modern woman, I should not know how to begin. To 
call her a “cigarette-smoking creature’’ would seem 
but a tepid opening. I do not approve of women’s smoking, 
but then I do not approve of men’s smoking. And anyhow 
I cannot regard cigarette-smoking as one of the major 
vices. Besides, I should find it difficult to denounce 
women for doing something that I do myself. That is 
why I should be reluctant to hurl the adjective “ cocktail- 
consuming,” however well deserved, at a woman’s head. 
I do not like cocktails, but I drink them when they are 
offered to me. Besides, I would rather see a woman 
drinking a cocktail than voting to deprive me of the right 
to drink one. In a perfect world, men alone would drink 
cocktails and women would, in a noble phrase, be total 
abstainers, but in the present imperfect world there is 
always the danger that women who are total abstainers 
will try to compel men to be total abstainers too. Should 
the day ever come on which women use their votes for 
this purpose, one will then be able to denounce them with 
a good conscience, loosing such epithets as “ tyrant,” 
** oppressor,”’ “‘ parricide”’ and ‘* Torquemada.” 

On the whole, indeed, if a man is to indict moder 
woman, he will be well advised to concentrate on the 
vices of which he himself is not guilty. There is no use 
in a tobacco-drugged, beer-breathing man’s raging against 
woman for not being a non-smoker or a teetotaller. It 
merely ridiculous for a short-haired man to cry out against 
the short hair of women. Anti-feminist man will be on 
much safer ground while he keeps to such themes as powder- 
puffs and lipstick. Here his own virtue stands out m 
striking contrast. ‘‘ With all my faults,” even the worst 
of men can say to himself quite honestly, “‘I never usé 
paint or powder.” Why women, who are continually 
claiming equality with men, leave it in men’s power to 
boast over them in this fashion I have never been able 
to understand. If lipstick beautifies the lips, it is clear 

that men have as much right to use it as women, and the 
fact that so vain a sex as theirs does not use it drives one 
to the conclusion that it is perfectly useless for that purpose. 
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I should not like to claim that total abstinence from lip- 
stick is a mark of superior virtue in men, but I do think 
that it is a mark of superior intelligence. Men trust to 
their higher natures to make their faces beautiful, knowing 
that, if the higher nature fails, it is in vain to expect to 
mend matters in a few hurried minutes before the looking- 
Painting and powdering are comparable to the 
faking of furniture. There are successful fakes, but they 
are still fakes. I am sure there are some really strong things 
to be said against paint and powder, and I wish I felt 
sufficiently passionate about them to be able to think of 
those large abusive epithets such as occur only to men in 
hot blood. But, for the life of me, I can think of nothing 
better than “‘ unwomanly,” and that does not seem appro- 
priate. “‘ Un-Victorian ’’ would be better, but that honest 
adjective has, I am afraid, long since lost its sting. It 
is very difficult to lash an age that does not even feel 
the lash of such epithets. If anyone is to denounce modern 
women for painting and powdering, as they deserve to be 
denounced, it will have to be a man better acquainted 
with the vocabulary of fury than I. 
At the same time, even so mild a man as I went so far 
as to say, “ This is going too far,”” when I read in Wed- 
nesday’s Daily News of the behaviour of the young women 
of Milwaukee. A number of people have been making an 
inquiry in Milwaukee into the way in which the local 
working girls spend the money they earn. They examined 
more than 1,300 girls, earning on an average 82s. a week, 
and discovered that on an average these girls spent 46 
per cent. of their money on clothes. Now, as I am one 
who considers that money spent on clothes is money all 
but wasted, I read those figures with something like horror. 
I remember a Surrey landlady who, when sugar was 
rationed during the War, said: ‘“‘ Wicked, I call it.” 
How much more fittingly could that terse saying be applied 
to the extravagance of the girls of Milwaukee! And 
I am afraid that it is not only in Milwaukee that women 
are addicted to the purchase of clothes as to the use of 
some baneful drug. There is nothing that distinguishes 
woman from man in the modern world more than the 
pleasure that she takes in buying unnecessary clothes. 
No one knows why she does it. She certainly does not do 
it for the sake of men, for men would admire her as much 
if she bought half as many. It may be that, by changing 
her frocks and hats continually, she is enabled continually 
to act a new part and almost to become a new person, 
and so maintain freshness and variety in her life. But 
when I think of all the time and money spent by women 
in the pursuit of new clothes—that the money, if put 
out at interest, would in the course of time be sufficient 
to pay the National Debt—I am appalled by such frivolous 
wastefulness. I do not know why the statisticians, who 
are always telling us about the nation’s drink bill and the 
nation’s tobacco bill, never say a word about the nation’s 
dress bill. Yet here I think a wise man could lay his 
finger on the greatest modern source of waste. And it 
is not as if the new hats and the new frocks were better 
than the old. The very hats and frocks that seem beautiful 
to-day will seem impossible to wear in a few months’ time. 
The truth is, many women resort to the dressmaker’s as 
toa dram-shop. They are victims of a craving. If men 
have any claim to be the superior sex—and I am uncertain 
whether they have or not—it is that they feel no comparable 
craving on entering a tailor’s shop. I have never known 
& man who spent 46 per cent. of his income on clothes. 
&woman. Still, one cannot get over Milwaukee, which 


1s only the world in miniature. If any man is preparing 
@ denunciation of modern women, let him not forget 
Milwaukee. What a subject for an Ezekiel! But I, 
T have to fall back on the banal and inadequate remark: 

Wicked, I call it.” 


Y. Y¥. 


FOOD PRESERVATION AND © 


COLD STORAGE 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


HEN men still alive to-day were young, not a 
single cargo of chilled or frozen meat, of fruit 


or of dairy produce from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, had been landed in this country. We have, that is, 
lived in the last generation through a dietetic revolution 
which has left us to a large and increasing extent dependent 
on foodstuffs grown at the ends of the earth and consumed 
weeks or even months after they leave the places of their 
origin. Fifty years ago Australia was importing butter, 
and a century ago the first cow was imported into New 
Zealand—where there are to-day more cattle than men. 

This change in the balance of trade has created a series 
of new problems in practical science. Some of these have 
been solved in part, others remain impregnable, and all 
urgently call for solution ; for every year, and almost every 
month, damage to cargoes is suffered that has its origin in 
our imperfect knowledge of how to submit perishable goods 
to the ordeal of prolonged ocean carriage. 

Beef, to take an obvious example, is hard to bring satis- 
factorily from Australia. There are two methods by which 
meat may be preserved, freezing and chilling. The same 
installation is used in both cases, but for the former, the 
machine requires to be more powerful, since the temperature 
of the meat must remain well below 82° F. Mutton lends 
itself perfectly to freezing, but beef, owing to structural and 
other causes, is deteriorated if frozen. The tissues are 
ruptured by expansion, and so, when the meat is defrosted, 
much of the nutritive liquid escapes. It is possible that 
this problem of “ drip” may be solved. It is also possible 
that beef from Australia may be transported to Europe in a 
chilled (not frozen) state. Experimentally this has already 
been achieved, but much remains to be done before small 
scale experiment can be converted into current commercial 
practice. When it is remembered that there is available in 
Australia land which would feed a further seven to ten 
million head of cattle, the importance of the investigations 
now being conducted into means of transport will be 
understood. 

The ocean carriage of fruit involves inquiries equally 
fascinating and, perhaps, less known. An apple or an orange 
is not killed by being plucked, but continues to live and 
“breathe,” that is to say, to absorb oxygen from the air and 
yield in its place carbon dioxide. In consequence, a ship’s 
hold packed with fruit would quickly resemble a Black Hole 
of Calcutta were not certain precautions taken. The 
crowded living cargo threatens to suffocate itself, and the 
remedy lies in lowering the temperature of the fruit so that 
it may breathe more slowly, and in the provision of adequate 
ventilation. Cold, and to a certain extent the expired gas, 
CO., itself, lower the rate of living—that is to say, the rate 
of chemical change, so that the fruit ripens more slowly. 
It is in this state of delayed ripening that apples from 
Australia or oranges from South Africa can be brought to 
this country without damage. 

Stated in this way, the problem sounds simple enough ; 
given some degree of cold and ventilation, all will be well. 
As a matter of fact, the limits of temperature and of ven- 
tilation within which it is permissible to move are narrowed 
by both engineering and biological considerations. Living 
matter does not suffer coercion gladly or passively, and the 
attempt to delay ripening, though it undoubtedly succeeds, 
does not leave the fruit at the end where it would be if it 
had ripened normally. The sequence of chemical change 
is different ; flavouring substances abnormal in character 


or in amount are apt to be produced, and the problem of 
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successful storage is to hit upon that combination of tem- 
perature, humidity and ventilation, which will in the end 
present the product to the palate of the consumer in a state 
as near to the normal as may be. Fruit, moreover, has its 
recognisable storage diseases, and, though much advance has 
been recorded in recent years, losses are still suffered regularly. 

As an example of the tricks that can be played with 
plants, it may be mentioned that a rose bush, just budding, 
can be kept at its “ freezing ” point and its growth arrested. 
Then, if it is sheltered under a hot-house roof so that light 
shines upon it continuously, it will bloom to perfection 
many months later, when its temperature is allowed to rise. 
Roses in December are, in fact, a practical proposition. 

The stowage of fruit naturally requires particular care. 
On banana boats, for instance, the chambers are sub- 
divided into pens by portable rails supported in special 
stanchions, and from the air trunk access may be had to the 
bananas for inspection during the voyage. To check the 
danger caused by bulging cases it is sometimes the practice 
to fit battens around the case ends of thickness equal to the 
amount of bulge, thus preventing pressure on the fruit 
itself when the ship rolls. 

Mere ventilation without refrigeration is sometimes found 
to be adequate. Provided a good, regular circulation of air 
is secured, fruit can be brought here and even to America in 
this manner from the Mediterranean. Ingenious precau- 
tions are taken to see that rough weather does not affect 
storage conditions. 

In the old days one of the popular methods of artificial 
lowering of temperature was that of the direct expansion cold 
air machine. The air from the cargo spaces was sucked into 
the machine, compressed, cooled, expanded and sent back 
through the cargo spaces. This system proved, however, 
unsatisfactory, and has virtually been scrapped. 

The problem of the elimination of loss from fruit cargoes 
begins not in the cold store but in the orchard. A layman 
might expect different varieties of apples to vary in their 
carrying qualities. But experience has shown that apples 
of the same kind, even when grown near together and 
showing no difference if eaten as soon as plucked, vary con- 
siderably in their keeping power according to the soil on 
which they are grown. Thus Victoria plums under standard 
uniform conditions of commercial storage have had a life 
varying from one to six weeks. In another case Allington 
Pippin apples of the 1925 crop, taken from two different 
trees growing in the same garden less than 15 yards apart, 
showed a commercial storage life in the same cold store 
until January, 1926, in one instance, and in the other until 
May, 1926. Evidently growers, shippers and all concerned 
in the fruit trade dare not allow such results to be possible, 
for waste has to be paid for, and if the damage is charged to 
the public the consumption of fruit is liable to be lowered. 
It may be feasible to vary keeping quality by modifying 
soils, and this aspect of the matter, which is, of course, 
extremely complicated, is being strenuously tackled. 

If the tasks before scientific investigators are hard, the 
prizes are valuable. For, apart from the desirability of 
adding to knowledge, huge commercial interests are at 
stake. Our capacity for consuming fruit imported from the 
Southern Hemisphere is only beginning to be tested. It 
is scarcely too much to say that until after the war we had 
been accustomed to enjoy apples and oranges only in the 
colder months. The supplies now on the market all through 
the summer come wholly from the Southern Hemisphere. 
South Africa only started exporting oranges in the first 

decade of the present century, and then only in very small 
quantities. Now she sends nearly a million cases every 
season, and it is estimated that this figure could be multi- 
plied tenfold in the next fifteen years if the demand were 
sufficient. 





—— 


It is such considerations that have led the Empire Market. 
ing Board to give a substantial grant to the Low Tempera. 
ture Research Institute at Cambridge, which is enabling the 
Institute to build a new and enlarged station, and consider. 
ably to extend its activities in all directions. 

But producers and consumers are alike dependent op 
workers in the spheres of low temperature research ang 
soil investigation. These scientific inquirers have much 
ground to cover before we can claim completely to have 
learnt the art of carrying perishable cargoes half round the 
world. 


Correspondence 


LIBERAL AND LABOUR POLICIES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Strn,—Tue New STATESMAN, in its broadminded way, has 
shown sympathy with the idea of Liberal-Labour co-operation, 
which is so obviously necessary to the welfare of the country, 
and is desired in fact by the vast majority of voters of both 
parties, so widely indeed that in a varied experience I have 
not met a Progressive who did not favour it except some com- 
mittee members. The feud of parties is confined to the caucuses 
which have no right to misrepresent those from whom they 
derive what authority they may have, and for whom they 
claim to speak. The keen partisans hold that there is a vital 
difference of principle between the two parties in their attitude 
to “ nationalisation ’—most unblessed word. Surely it ought 
to be trumpeted from the housetops that this is simply and 
entirely untrue, that there is no such sundering chasm. On 
the most fundamental material problem—that of the land— 
the policies of the two parties are similar enough to arouse 
mutual accusations of imitation. But in general it is possible 
to put forward a policy of national organisation of production 
to which both headquarters will assent as suitable to their 
respective candidates. 

I enclose a copy of a policy on these lines which has been 
accepted by Liberal headquarters. I have also put forward 
the same policy at a Labour meeting in the presence of a Labour 
headquarters official, and a member of the Labour Party 
Executive. The official, whose business it was to satisfy himself 
as to my orthodoxy from the Labour standpoint, made no 
demur, and the member of the Executive said he agreed with 
everything I had said on the subject. Now, Sir, if it is possible 
for me to put forward a policy to which responsible officials 
of both parties can assent, what, I ask you, in heaven and 
earth and the waters under the earth, are the Liberal and 
Labour Parties fighting about ? The leaders may explain their 
differences from each other as much as they like, but if I can 
—as I certainly can—put forward a policy to which they both 
agree, what justification have they for doing their best, by 
their dissensions, to perpetuate the disastrous Tory dominion? 
— Yours, etc., CHARLES KING. 


PROFESSOR FERRERO THREATENED 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sin,—Unfortunately there is reason to suppose that the 
personal safety of Professor Ferrero , the famoys Italian historian, 
is seriously threatened by the Fascists. He has been invited 
by the Black-shirts to leave Florence and retire to his country 
house on the Tuscan Hills. Such invitations and their common 
sequele are, alas! only too well understood in Italy, and conse- 
quently his friends are seriously alarmed. In the loneliness 
of the country it is easy to prepare an “ accident” in which 
Professor Ferrero would lose his life, and this risk is considerably 
increased by Professor Ferrero’s indifference to personal danger. 
Even in Florence, where he is constantly “ shadowed,” he has 
refused to take any precautions, and he has rejected also the 
advice of his friends that he should go to Rome, where, owing 
to the presence of many foreign tourists, he would probably be 
pretty safe. He has twice been refused a passport by the 
Government, once for America and once for Geneva, where he 
had been invited by the University to deliver a special lecture. 

It should therefore be made clear that if Professor Ferrero 
shortly has an “ accident” it will be a premeditated, not a0 
accidental, “* accident.”” He is a prisoner in Italy and too able 
and intelligent an opponent of the dictatorship to 
unmolested or even perhaps to be allowed to live. His best 
chance of safety lies in world-wide publicity regarding his 
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present danger ; and therefore even though the fears of his 
friends may be exaggerated I beg of you to publish this letter. 
—Yours, etc., X. 


MOTHER INDIA 


Jo the Editor of Taz New StaTesMan ; 

Smm,—The letter of “* BM/PWMS ” calls for an answer, although 
the extreme violence of his statements will discredit them with 
most of your readers. 

His main charge appears to be that the Indians are “‘ never 
dean,” and therefore “ barbarian.” The connection between 
physical cleanliness and civilisation is not as clear to a historian 
as it is to your correspondent, but leaving that aside the charge 
of dirtiness in connection with the Hindu is untrue. 

After a year’s residence in India I came to the conclusion 
that Hindus generally are as clean as their economic circum- 
stances permit them to be. Wealthy Hindus are as clean as 
wealthy Englishmen ; poor Hindus somewhat cleaner than the 
English poor, allowance being made for climatic conditions. 

Three facts which qualify this conclusion remain to be stated. 

(1) Certain Hindu holy men smear their bodies with ashes, 
using dirtiness as a mortification, just as hermits did in medizval 
Europe. 

(2) Religious frenzy on pilgrimages leads to some insanitary 
practices. These are not, as ““ BM/PWMS” implies, typical of 
Hindu life. 

(8) Certain Hindu practices disgust Europeans, which are 
not really insanitary in the Indian climate. Chief among 
these is the use of cowdung, both as fuel and as a flooring. 
Unpleasant though this sounds, it is not in the least objection- 
able. The cowdung forms a sort of clay, does not smell, and 
(according to Abbé Du Bois, whose Hindu Manners, Customs 
and Ceremonies is still considered an authority) is frequently 
renewed. 

Hindus reciprocate our squeamishness by shuddering at some 
of our customs ; one example is fastening envelopes with saliva ; 
another is the use of the same toothbrush day after day. 

“ BM/PWMS ” seems to think that something can be proved 
against Brahminism by dragging in the much advertised Asoka. 
Now we have Asoka’s word for it that he was a model ruler, 
and his age the golden age of India. Unfortunately, we have 
very little else. All we know is that Buddhism once flourished 
in India, produced some sculptures that are in no sense Indian, 
reared a few “‘ stupas,”’ and decayed. We have little evidence 
that anything of value was destroyed by the revival of Hinduism. 

I agree with your correspondent that there is need for 
Indians to reform themselves, as indeed, they are very notably 
doing ; but the process will not be accelerated by Westerners 
telling the countrymen of Rabindranath Tagore that they are 
dirty and “‘ beyond the pale of civilisation.’”’— Yours, etc., 

London, August Ist. IDDESLEIGH. 


To the Editor of Taz New StaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—It is always rude to interrupt a discussion, especially 
when it is of such an engaging nature as the correspondence 
on the review of Mother India. But, as members of the 
unhappy race which is about to be condemned to a natural 
and well-deserved extinction, it is probably fair that we should 
be heard before the sentence is finally pronounced by “ C. S.,” 
“BM/PWMS ” and other equally competent authorities. 

We have read Mother India and have no difficulty in agreeing 
with Mr. Wren Howard of the publishing company that “ her 
work is completely disinterested, and undertaken with the 
sole object of contributing to the welfare of the world and 
to the betterment of the human race.” There is no doubt 
that Mother India is an honest and well-written book; but 
there is, equally, no doubt that it is incomplete and misleading. 
This is so because the predominant interest of Miss Mayo lies 
m sex and sanitation. Now, a* Juve can discuss sanitation, 
but few can understand sex. And Miss Mayo certainly lacks 
the breadth of mind necessary to understand sex in relation 
to the institutions of a foreign country. The result is that her 
collection of facts is unfortunate, and the inferences she draws 
are, at times, painfully vulgar; and the total effect is com- 
parable to an analysis of the sex problems of this country 
based on the proceedings of the Central Criminal Court, supple- 
mented by “ well documented ” extracts from Havelock Ellis’s 
works on sexual pathology. In spite of these obvious defects, 
the book is still valuable and would probably serve its real 
Purpose if (and only if) it could obtain a wide circulation in 
India—for it would certainly be an excellent corrective to the 
excessive national self-complacency and contempt of foreigners, 


features characteristic no less of India than of other countries. 

But we are afraid the influence of this book on the mind of 
“normal Western readers” cannot be equally valuable if, as 
we must assume, “ C. S.” is one of them. Apparently you do 
not suppose that his review was either intemperate or mis- 
chievous. You must be right. We cannot, however, help 
thinking it strange that a writer who “ professes no first hand 
knowledge of India” should yet be able on a mere reading of 
a book to convict a nation of universal cruelty, laziness, untruth- 
fulness, cowardice, personal corruption, filthy habits, sexual 
debauchery, sub-human vices, degeneracy, ego-centric mania, 
and habitual infanticide. 

It is only fair to Miss Mayo to point out that the review is, 
in many respects—particularly with reference to Gandhi—a 
travesty ofher book. She quotes extensively, and with approval, 
from Gandhi’s writings, and some of her telling passages express 
@ generous appreciation of his great work in the war against 
social evils. 

It is a curious coincidence that both “C. 5S.” and 
*“*BM/PWMS” consider the problem raised by this book 
to be whether or not the Hindus as a race should be permitted 
to continue their existence. It is very kind of them to leave 
the question open. 

To us, however, the problem seems to be quite different, 
and arises in this way. In a progressive modern world, a 
sympathetic understanding between different countries is 
essential. It is also desirable that there should be a complete 
freedom of discussion and frankness of expression in handling 
social problems. But the problem raised by the present dis- 
cussion is whether the two ideals are compatible.— Yours, etc., 


Emmanuel College, R. A. GOPALASWAMI. 
Cambridge. H. M. Paret. 
July 31st. T. VIJAYARAGHAVAN. 


K. SUNDARAM. 


{Our reviewer writes: The question raised by Miss Mayo’s 
book was not ‘“‘ whether the Hindus as a race should be per- 
mitted to continue their existence,’’ but whether certain sections 
of them should continue to be artificially protected by the 
presence of foreign troops. Are we to assume that the two 
questions are substantially identical? As for Gandhi, Miss 
Mayo pays to him, of course, the tribute that all the world 
pays, but recognition of his great work does not cancel or 
explain away such recent written declarations of his as : “* European 
doctors are the worst of all.” ‘Hospitals are institutions for 
propagating sin.” ‘‘Most of their medical preparations con- 
tain either animal fat or spirituous liquors; both of these are 
tabooed by Hindus and Mahomedans.” “ To study European 
medicine is to deepen our slavery.”’] 


Miscellany 


THE DINNER HOUR 


S the long-drawn hoot of the factory whistle ceased, 
A Dave swung himself to the top of the wooden 
fence and, carefully avoiding the barbed wire, 
dropped on the other side. Over that fence at the back of 
the works was the quickest way to_the patch of waste, and 
he had only an hour. 

He had tried dining at Feedwell’s, the coffee shop opposite 
the factory. Its windows had strips of paper pasted across 
them with heavy, black lettering that read, ““ Good Pull-Up 
For Carmen” and “ Eat Here And Be Satisfied.” Dave 
had eaten but was dissatisfied. He did not object to the 
food. He was not fastidious about that. What he did 
object to was the pervasive odour of boiled cabbage and 
kippers ; the closely pressed elbows of his companions who 
crowded the wooden, pew-like seats; the boisterous shouts 
and incessant din. He went to the coffee stall kept, as the 
painted board above it announced, by “Old Joe, the 
Factory Favourite.” Sitting on a wooden form with a 
canvas screen flapping at his back he had eaten lukewarm 
cheesecakes and drunk weak tea while gazing at the passing 
world. The air was certainly fresher, but when he had 
heard all about football, racing and boxing for a week he 


began to be bored. 
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He had tried staying in the shop, eating sandwiches and 
boiling tea in a can at the forge. Here, he thought, he would 
be able to read undisturbed. But workshop convention 
could not easily be flouted, and when he produced a book, 
his workmates, sitting round on boxes and upturned pails, 
objected. 

“When you’ve read it all,” said a thin, lugubrious man, 
“*ow much better off will yer be? Not a cent!” He 
wagged his head sagely, wiped his dejected moustache with 
the back of his hand and emptied out the dregs of his tea- 
can. Only one book had aroused interest in the shop, and 
this was an ancient, yellowed volume on physiology. They 
found a vague suggestion of impropriety in the diagrams 
and illustrations. But Dave was being recognised as a 
“* queer un,”’ and left alone when finer weather came; and 
he discovered this scrap of waste land from which he could 
sprint when he heard the warning hooter sound. 

He was rarely disturbed here, though sometimes a group 
of girls, freed from a neighbouring laundry, ran shrieking 
over the grass. The factory was behind him. It stood on 
the edge of the marsh. Factories and drab narrow streets 
had encroached more and more. Hoardings had sprung up, 
corner shops had replaced trees and a creeping miasma of 
ugliness was advancing. Of the original beauty of the 
woodland only a few clumps of trees, some tangled bushes, 
and this patch of coarse tufted grass remained. 

Dave made straight for the tree where he usually sprawled 
in the shade. But when he had almost reached it he saw, 
with annoyance, that a girl was there, sitting on a folding 
stool, an easel in front of her. She was sketching the 
factory, a huge, grimy building with a thick, blackened 
shaft of chimney, and was too absorbed in her work to 
notice his approach. 

He turned to one side, tumbling his packet of sandwiches 
out on the ground, and opened his book. 

“‘ If she were shut up there all day she wouldn’t want to 
paint it,” he thought, resentfully. 

But soon his eyes wandered from his reading and he 
found he was studying the girl more than his book. She 
bent over her canvas and judged perspective by holding up 
her pencil, measuring distances with her eye. Sunlight 
streamed through the branches, giving her pale gold hair a 
ruddy tint. Dave, who had never considered a woman’s 
dress before, saw, with simple wonder, how her narrow 
blue serge skirt and white boyish sweater revealed every 
line of the graceful body, making her as much a part of 
the landscape as the trees or the tufted grass. The women 
he knew still believed that clothes should conceal whatever 
physical beauty they possessed. 

Dave was an unconscious worshipper of beauty. He saw 
it in pictures, in rosy dawns when he tramped the lane to 
the works, in star-lit nights, in the white low mist that 
rolled over the marsh, in the calm evenings when the after- 
glow faded. But his dreaming mind had never been touched 
or troubled by a girl’s loveliness before. He was roused by 
the hooter, and hurried back to drudgery, which suddenly 
became more distasteful than ever. 

Next day the girl was there again, still working at her 
canvas. He wanted to go near her just to see the picture. 
But his shyness prevented him. He was acutely conscious 
of his dirty, oily clothes, his thick muddy boots, the grime 
of the workshop. Overcoming his hesitation, he walked up 
with assumed casualness, taking care to keep well back and 
peeping over her shoulder. 

With his bitter loathing of the factory he was amazed 
at its pictured beauty as it grew beneath her fingers. The 
summer sky, the haze which hung over the marsh, the 

trees, all had given their tribute to turn this monster which 
was devouring youth and strength into something as 
romantic as a medizval castle—to a modern ! 


——e 


The girl glanced back at him, her eyes resting on his 
face inquiringly. 

** Well, what do you think of it ? ” she asked with friendly 
abruptness. 

Dave’s downcast eyes saw at the same moment her slender 
silk-clad ankles and the shining knees of his faded blue 
overalls, where oil and grease had hardened. 

He flushed and stammered incoherently. 

“You like it?” she urged, as though accustomed to 
praise. 

“No!” he blurted. “That is—yes—the picture js 
good—very good—but—but— it isn’t true!” 

His nervousness gave his tone an added truculence, 

The girl considered his words gravely. 

** Do you mean it doesn’t look like that ? ” she asked. 

“ It isn’t like that at all!” he said, finding his voice and 
feeling more at his ease. “‘ It’s ugly—hideous ! ” 

“You work there and you hate it ?” 

“I do hate it!” he agreed. 

“‘ Perhaps you are not suited to such work,” said the girl 
gently. ‘But without factories where should we be! 
Almost everything we need is made in them. And it must 
be wonderful to manage those huge machines and make 
them serve us.” Her face lit with enthusiasm and she 
stretched out a slim, white hand with a gesture of control, 
“T have always thought there is music in the clang of 
hammers and the hum of machines. I would like to paint 
the lines of men streaming to work in the early morning 
and returning to their homes in the twilight.” 

** You should come at six in the morning and see the night 
shift knock off,” he told her. ‘* They step out, one by one, 
through a little door cut in a big wooden gate—a string of 
sickly young men, their grey faces sticky with machine oil. 
They look like exhaustec bees I once saw crawl out of a 
bottle where they had been shut up. And we don’t control 
the machines,” he added. “ They control us. They break 
us up!” 

‘“* What is the book ? ” asked the girl, not caring to argue. 

He handed it to her. It was neatly covered with brown 
paper. Opening it she read the title—Songs before Sunrise. 

“You like poetry ?” 

“I like some poems,” he replied. ‘ But a lot seem to be 
just words put together with no meaning.” 

Impulsively the girl touched his arm. 

“You are a dreamer, I know, because I have my dreams 
too. But we dreamers cannot arrange the affairs of the 
world.” 

“No!” said Dave bitterly. “It is only the ugly dreams 
that come true.” 

A raucous noise checked her answer. 

“The hooter!” he cried. ‘I’ve just time to get back. 
Goodbye!” 

With a flying leap he made for the factory fence. As he 
ran he felt a bundle in his pocket bumping against his side. 

“‘ My sandwiches!” he gasped. He had quite forgotten 
his dinner. Panting, he arrived just before the gates clanged 
and stamped his time-card on the stroke of two. 

As he gripped his machine handle and heard the chug-chug 
of the engine, the events of the dinner hour passed through 
his mind. The machines were clattering and grinding, belts 
slid along the ceiling and down over the pulleys like black 
shining snakes, twisting and coiling. He felt a horror of 
this blind industrial order indifferent to human desires o 
pain. 

In the evening on his way home, he went through a lane 
with big gardens on each side. The spring scents came t 
him on a warm breeze. Trailing laburnum hung their golden 
treasure over his head and pale lilac blossom glimmered 18 

the evening light. As he passed beneath a low branch of 
lilac he instinctively raised his hand and pulled down the 
bough, touching the delicate petals with his fingers and 
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holding his face close to its fragrance. Then he let go and 
the branch silently swung back. There was something of 
ritual in this action—a ritual the comfort of which he could 
not explain. But it signified to him that, in spite of all the 
forces that were bent on making the world hideous, beauty 
would prevail. R. M. Fox. 


Music 
MUSICAL PROGRESS 


T year the Promenade concerts will be given for 
the first time under the direction of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation by arrangement with 
Messrs. Chappell and Co., the lessees of the Queen’s Hall. 
Messrs. Chappell and Co. were the “ proprietors” of the 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and since the war they had 
managed the Promenade and the Symphony Orchestra 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall, and were responsible for the 
financial losses, if any. The death of Mr. Robert Newman 
last year was the opportunity for a change. According to 
the pronouncements freely made by Mr. William Boosey, 
of Messrs. Chappell and Co., these concerts were not profit- 
able, and Messrs. Chappell were not willing to go on 
meeting the heavy losses sustained. It would be a great 
mistake to assume without further evidence that Mr. 
Boosey is an incompetent business man and that these 
pronouncements of his could be taken at their face value. 
No audited accounts were ever offered to the newspapers, 
and nobody except Messrs. Chappell and Co. knows how 
these so-called ‘‘losses”’ were arrived at. As lessees of the 
Queen’s Hall Messrs. Chappell and Co. were in a position 
to charge themselves as concert managers whatever rentals 
they cared to fix. They could also debit the Promenade 
and Symphony concerts with all sorts of subsidiary charges 
for management, lighting, heating, etc., etc. upon any 
scale they pleased. They also were under no necessity to 
credit the Promenade and Symphony concerts with any 
sum for the huge advertisement they gave to Chappell 
pianofortes and Chappell songs. The veriest tyro in finance 
can see that it might be a mere matter of book-keeping 
whether the “‘ Proms”’ and the Symphony concerts were 
profitable enterprises or not. 

Messrs. Chappell and Co. had persistently refused to make 
any arrangement with the B.B.C. for broadcasting the 
Promenade concerts, and were among the mest active 
opponents of broadcasting, which was held by them to be 
undermining the concert business. After disbanding the 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra and concluding their arrange- 
ment with Sir Henry Wood, Messrs. Chappell and Co. then 
allowed it to be rumoured and announced that the Queen’s 
Hall might be sold for conversion into a Cinema. Naturally 
there was a loud clamour from the musical world and many 
schemes for starting the Promenades were discussed. 
Finally the announcement was suddenly made that Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. had come to an arrangement with their 
arch-enemy, the B.B.C., and that in future the B.B.C. 
would be responsible for the Promenade concerts. In this 
way the large rentals accruing from a season of six or eight 
weeks’ “ Proms ” and from a number of Symphony concerts 
were preserved by Messrs. Chappell and Co. without their 
running any financial risks, the B.B.C. greatly improved 
their musical programme and the London public retained 
the most valuable of its musical services. 

_ There is a lesson here for all who still cherish the vain 
illusion that public services can be left to the care of business 
men whose primary and frequently sole concern is to make 
the largest profits possible. It is obviously absurd to 
imagine that business men will sacrifice large profits and 


quick returns to small profits and slow returns—to say 
nothing of no profits—and mere general improvement in the 
health and culture of a rising generation. The Promenades 
are now in the right hands, and we may look forward to the 
exceptional facilities for publicity which the B.B.C. controls 
to bring a large new public into the Queen’s Hall this season, 
when it opens on August 18th next. Sir Henry Wood will 
conduct as heretofore, and the programmes have been 
drawn up on the old lines. There are to be the usual 
Wagner Mondays, the Classical Fridays, the Mozartian 
Tuesdays, and the Symphonic Wednesdays, and the Popular 
Saturdays. A number of new English compositions will 
be given their first London performance, and among these 
are some by young and little known composers such as 
William Walton, William Hely-Hutchinson, Thomas Wood, 
Walton O’Donnell and William Alwyn. The foreign 
novelties are few in number, and the most important 
$ them is Paul Hindemith’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, 
p- 386. 


In addition to the “ Proms” the B.B.C. is undertaking 
a great series of Symphony concerts of which twelve will 
be held at the Queen’s Hall, fortnightly from October 7th, 
1927, until April 20th, 1928, and eight at the People’s 
Palace, Mile End Road, on Fridays, monthly, from 
October 14th next until April 18th, 1928. It is an excellent 
plan to give a series at the People’s Palace as well as at 
the Queen’s Hall. I expect that these concerts will reach 
an entirely new public and foresee the B.B.C. having to 
extend this system of Symphony concerts next year. 
It is also probable that the Queen’s Hall will very soon 
be shown to be too small for the public that wishes to go 
to the “ Proms.” During the seasons since the war it 
has frequently happened that there “ is not a seat to be had,” 
and it is only on the “ off” nights such as Tuesdays or 
Thursdays that the hall has not been crowded! Sooner 
or later the B.B.C. will need a concert hall or a theatre 
that will accommodate two or three times as many people 
as the Queen’s Hall. 


The other great factor in the popularisation of music 
is, of course, the gramophone. I have received a circular 
from the Columbia Gramophone Company which gives 
details of the plans for the Schubert Centenary Festival 
which is to be held in Vienna next year on the lines of the 
successful Beethoven festival. This festival is initiated 
by the Society of Friends of Music in Vienna and the great 
novelty of the festival will be the “ world-contest for com- 
posers of all nationalities in an endeavour to complete 
Schubert’s “‘ Unfinished ’’ Symphony. The plan has the 
support of the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, and all the 
musical organisations of Austria. The International Com- 
memoration will be initiated by the Columbia Company, 
the sponsors of the recent Beethoven Week.” 

My first feeling on reading this news was one of relief 
that there had been no “ Unfinished’? Symphony by 
Beethoven to be completed at the Beethoven Festival. 
But I soon recognised that this was absurd. How are 
modern composers to live? The Columbia Gramophone 
has partly solved this difficulty, for the Columbia Company 
has made itself responsible for £4,000 of which £2,000 will 
be awarded to the composer whose final movement of the 
‘“‘ Unfinished ” is awarded the first prize. The rest of the 
money will be divided into two awards, first £250, second 
£50, and in each of the ten zones into which the countries of 
the world are to be divided. Although this amounts to 
a total sum of £5,000 instead of £4,000, there is no doubt that 
that the Columbia Company will pay the money, and by this 
means ten composers in Europe and America will be 
insured an income of £250 and ten an income of £50 in 
the year 1928. It is pleasant to think that Franz Schubert, 
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who could only get a few shillings for many of his best 
songs, will thus be the means of securing £2,000 to one 
European or American composer in 1928 and a handsome 
eash present to twenty others who successfully prove 
that they are unable to compose like Franz Schubert. 
The logical consistency of past and present revealed in this, 
I confess, delights me. 

But do not let us be led into the wrong sort of comment 
on this stroke of justice. Although the audiences are not 
likely to get much fun out of the prize continuation of the 
“* Unfinished ’’ Symphony, the judges will obtain a great 
deal of amusement. The prize-winner is certain to be 
some dull sort of imitation Schubert. But among the 
competitors there might be some remarkably witty parodies. 
If Stravinsky could be induced to compete for a £2,000 
which it is certain the committee of judges would never give 
him, we would probably get a sparkling delightful work. 
Stravinsky has great talent and a dash of genius. His 
talent is seen best in the Pergolesi “ Pulcinella” Suite, 
and he might easily write a similar masterpiece as a Finale 
to Schubert’s “‘ Unfinished’’ Symphony. Let us hope 
the judges will be men of discrimination and not “ safe” 
men. If they are the former we might get as a result of 
this competition an amusing bagatelle by a musical Calverley 
or J. C. Squire. But I fear they will be “ safe’ men and 
that all who go to Vienna will have to listen to some 
perfectly dull and commonplace numbskull discoursing 
priggishly on top of Schubert’s superb torso. 

W. J. TuRNER. 


Art 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


, I NHE holiday current inevitably sweeps the London 
visitor to the National Gallery, and the London 
dweller will do well to follow in his footsteps. 

But it is only too true a commonplace that the native is the 

least acquainted with the sights of his own city, while 

there are also a good many superior spirits who loftily 
rebel against following the general direction. An incentive 
or an excuse is necessary to prick on these two reluctant 
classes to do what any intelligent foreigner or provincial 
would consider a matter of course. The list of recent 
acquisitions in the Gallery entrance-hall should provide 
this necessary stimulus and at the same time destroy 
the false impression that our national collection, once 
seen, is seen for ever. Thanks to generous bequests and 
presentations, public-spirited loans, and the use of purchase- 
funds, an annual visit, at least, to Trafalgar Square is 
obligatory for the lover of art and may well repay the 
casual amateur of novelty. Of course, these annual 

additions do not inevitably reveal a very important or a 

sensational masterpiece ; but the minor canvases from the 

treasury of art all convey in their degree a delight and a 

lesson, and in the search for them along the various rooms a 

knowledge of the greater works is very profitably renewed. 

The most recent and outstanding acquisition is Sir 

Joseph Duveen’s magnificent gift, Correggio’s ‘“ Christ 

Taking Leave of his Mother.” It is a charming example of 

the painter who, as Stendhal said, attracts the eye by a 

kind of instinct, independently of the subject, and 

approaches his art to that of music—a condition, by the bye, 
which Pater proclaimed inherent in painting at its greatest 
and found particularly in Giorgione. It may also be noted 
that Stendhal further remarked that a loved mistress owning 
a Correggio should allow her lover to behold it only in her 


ee 


presence, “ and in certain happy moments when a profound 
and lively sensibility possesses all the soul.” Such an 
ecstatic pronouncement is characteristic of the esteem in 
which this master was held a hundred years ago, and while 
the Caravaggios, Dolcis and Renis who were equally the 
favourites of that time seem now to have fallen from 
grace, Correggio, with his purity and unexaggerated 
emotional depth, triumphantly survives. The new picture 
at the Gallery admirably shows these grave and gracious 
qualities. Another addition to the Italian school is the 
purchased Titian’s ‘ Reception of Charles V. by the Trinity,” 
a rapidly brushed-in sketch of fine swirling design and 
an amazing mixture of pagan and Christian theocracies; 
while one of the most famous Titian portraits—a young 
man—is on loan from Lord Irwin. Lord Somers lends two 
Gozzolis of a Florentine feud and its reconciliation, delightful 
panels bright and alive in the manner of Ucello, with 
golden trappings of horses, golden armour, banners, an 
amazing number of dogs and the rosy marble city in the 
background—a gay and naive synthesis of medizval Italy, 
Of the primitives, Lord Rothermere has given Ugolino da 
Siena’s “‘ Resurrection,” which completes the other panels 
of his altar-piece, and Daddi’s “ Baptism,” both of con- 
siderable importance as showing how early the basis of 
design was laid down by the Italians. The purchased 
“ Abbé” of the Venetian Piazzetta, rosy and genial, and 
Solimena’s luscious “‘ St. Catherine” are extremely good 
Royal Academy portraits. 

The most interesting Dutch addition is the collaboration 
of Rembrandt and Gerard Dou in “ Tobit and his Wife,” 
a small canvas, with Rembrandt’s design and majestic 
gloom relieved by Dou’s photographic miniature-like 
portraits and touches of still life, a curious but not very 
happy mixture. Terbruggen’s “Jacob and Laban,” a 
late and thoughtful product of the school, is just rescued 
from the theatrical by its deliberately static posing and the 
subdued red of the youth’s mantle and the subtle blue 
of the woman’s dress; this dress, incidentally, is what is 
commonly labelled “ Dutch” painting at its best. The 
““Landscape in Gelderland” of Philips Koninck is 4 
magnificent stretch of golden country, much deeper in 
tone than the gold of Cuyp, and with the typical village 
scenes in the foreground. 

Another gift from Lord Rothermere is a late fifteenth- 
century Spanish “‘ Death of the Virgin,” a crude primitive 
work, yet characterised by a strange Spanish intensity 
which saves it from woodenness. A German “ Descent 
from the Cross,” by the Master of St. Bartholomew, lent 
by Lord Irwin, is a mixture of German realism and 
unexpected delicacy; the female figures have a pretty 
fragility and are almost Japanese in pose. The purchased 
** Little Girl,” by the German Seisenegger, is an ordinary 
baby-picture which will doubtless attract. The Russian 
“Transfiguration ” is in the Byzantine tradition of the 
ikons, a sturdy survival of the primitive into the eighteenth 
century, and one which still continues. 

The two examples of the English School of Holbein, the 
“‘Lord de la Warr,” presented by some members of the 
Holford family, and the loaned “‘ Sir Thomas Gresham,” 
are skilful imitations of a master, but mainly of historical 
interest. Lord Irwin also loans the well-known Reynolds 
“‘ Shepherd Boy ” and the exquisite black and grey “ Lady 
William Gordon ’—a triumph of eighteenth-century por 
traiture. And hidden in the murk of Room 28 is Holland's 
calm Thames estuary, bequeathed by Miss Susan Field, 
and from the same source, Constable’s “ Branch Hill Pond,” 
one of the splendid Hampstead series, of unerring foree 
and sweep, which, along with the other Constables in the 
room, should be given greater prominence. 

T. W. Eanrr. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is not surprising that Dusty Answer (Rosamond 
Lehmann. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) should 
be widely read and discussed. The novel is thought 

by the elderly to throw light on the young generation ; 
its merits appeared to me to lie not in being a picture 
of a particular generation, but in giving a vivid account 
of youthful emotions. The story has fervour; the author 
is sincerely interested in all she narrates and describes, 
and without these elementary qualities (it is extraordinary 
how rare they are in fiction) no love story can hold the 
attention of a reader worth having. You might suppose 
from the number of love stories written and bought that 
most people were interested in love affairs. In a sense 
no doubt they are, but few are sufficiently interested in 
them either to remember clearly their own feelings, or to 
notice how widely love stories written by equally inattentive 
people differ from the reality. There is no condition in 
which men and women are more ready to take from books 
the assurance that they are feeling thus and thus, while 
the sufferings of deeply wounded vanity are apt to feel 
exactly like a broken heart. 


* * *x 


The author of Dusty Answer struck me as remembering 
passion well and understanding it; and since the story 
she has to tell is, as the title suggests, one of disillusion- 
ment, it is not unnatural that she should have been driven 
to understand the nature of emotions which produced 
such exaltation and withering pain. Though the main 
love affair in her story is from its nature bound to end 
in emptiness, it is only due to an accident, a death by 
drowning, that the heroine is left quite unconsoled. Unlike 
most novels the close of it is the best of all. There are 
two main strands in her young life (this is most natural) : 
a romantic hectic friendship with a girl of her own age 
and her passion for a young man whose detachment keeps 
her at the distance most favourable to idealising him 
and—more fatal still—encourages her to exaggerate and 
misconceive his feelings towards her. After the crash 
of her love affair she turns desperately to this girl, who 
by then is probably as absorbed as Judith has lately 
been—in someone else. She waits in vain for her in a 
Cambridge pastrycook’s, and while she waits she sees the 
shadow of her lover, walking and talking with a friend, 
pass across the shop-door blind : 

What were they talking of so earnestly—what, what? The 
old yearning to know, to understand, returned for a moment, and 
was followed by an utter blankness; and she knew that she had 
never known Roddy. He had never been for her. He had not 
ence, for a single hour, become a part of real life. He had been 
& recurring dream, a figure seen always with abnormal clarity and 
complete distortion. The dream had obsessed her whole life with 
the problem of its significance, but now she was rid of it. She 
had tried to make a reality out of the unreality; she had had 
the power to drag him once, reluctantly, from his path to meet 
her, to force a convergence where none should ever have been ; 
and then disaster had resulted. 

She seemed to wake up suddenly. Roddy, Roddy himself had 
been passing in the street outside. She could have seen him, 
and, instead, her eyes had not wavered from his reflection. A 
shadow laid on a screen and then wiped off again; he had never 
been much more ; it was fittingly symbolic that she should have 
allowed him to pass thus for the last time from her eyes. For 
it was certain she would never see him again. 

The style of this passage is unremarkable, but note the 
words “a figure seen always with abnormal clarity and 
complete distortion”; they show that the author knows 
what she is talking about. This brief scene, coming after 
others tormentingly sincere and vivid, leaves a. mark 
in the reader’s memory. 











































The question whether it was the youth who seduced 
the maiden or the maiden who seduced the youth is one 
which is frequently settled with undue confidence both 
by gossips and by courts of law. The notion that the 
male is always enterprising and the woman tempted and 
passive was never as true as convention held, and nowadays 
is quite insecure ground for decision. I should be sorry 
to have to apportion responsibility in the case of Judith 
and Roddy. There was no doubt that she was the most 
serious—felt most, loved most. There is no doubt that 
afterwards he cut a sorry figure. The subsequent inter- 
view between them, in which it dawns on her that 
they have misunderstood each other, is significant and 
pathetic. 


“But why, Roddy, why did you take me out. . . behave as you 
did. . . kiss me so—so. . . . I don’t understand why you bothered 
+ « « Why you seemed... .” 

He was silent. Oh God! If only he would wound and wound 
with clean thrusts of truth, instead of standing there mute, deaf. 

“ Roddy, after all these years, these years we've known each 

; Other can’t you tell me the truth? We were good friends once, 
weren’t we?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Oh, I see! I see! And you could never feel like being— 
more than that.” 

He shook his head. 

“I see, Roddy.” The pain was sharp now, hard to fight down. 
“I see. And you thought there had better be an end... 
because you were never going to love me: and I obviously— 
was it obviously ?—was becoming more and more—foolish—and 
tiresome. So you thought—you’d say good-bye—like that—and 
then go away for good. Was that it?” 

He passed a hand across his forehead : his first gesture. Then 
he too was feeling, however slightly. 

“TI thought that was what you wanted: what you were asking 
for,” he said. 

“*Oh, so you thought you'd oblige-——” No, no, not sarcasm. 
She waited a moment and added: “I see. You misunderstood 
me. I daresay it was quite natural. You thought I wanted 
what you wanted—just a littl—a little passion—to round off a 
flirtation—and be done with it. Well... .” 

“I really am very sorry to make this fuss. It’s too laughable 
that I should—J!.. . I suppose you never dreamed I—wasn’t 
used to this sort of thing—from men ?” 

“I thought you knew pretty well what you were about.” 

“And I didn’t! I didn’t! I was being deceived—like any 
. . » Oh, it’s so vulgar!” She shut her eyes, laughing weakly. 
“That’s why you didn’t make your meaning plainer, I suppose. 
You thought I was quite used to—that sort of thing—kissing— 
just for a lark. Just for a lark, Roddy—that was it, wasn’t it ? 
And I got serious, and tried to—to let you in for more... . I 
tried to catch you. Poor Roddy! But you'd never get let in, 
would you? You know your own mind. You're cautious. 
You'll see .” she waved her hand slightly, “‘ I’m not dangerous. 
I’llnever bother you any more. AndI’m very,verysorry.” She broke 
down with a gasp, but did not weep. 

“I’m sorry, Judith. I apologise. I——” His voice had now 
the faintest trace of emotion. 

‘* Oh,” She controlled herself. ‘“‘ Apologise! Have I accused 
you? This is just another damned muddle. I’m only trying to 
understand it.” 

“I really think I had better go,” he said. 





“If you'd warned me, Roddy . . . given me some hint. I was 


so romantic and idealistic about you—you've no idea. ... I 
thought you must think of me in the same sort of way I thought 
about you. . . . Couldn’t you have warned me?” 


He said in a voice choked with exasperation : 
“I did try to shew you, I tell you. I should have thought 
I'd shewn you often enough. Didn't I say I was never to be 
taken seriously ?” 
She sighed and nodded her head drearily. She was beaten. 
“Yes. Yes, you did. I wouldn’t be warned, I was such a fool. 
Oh it’s all my fault. A good sell for me.” 
“* Well, I'd better go now,” he said after a pause. 
The new frankness between the sexes does not prevent the 
old muddles, for each continues to interpret the feelings 
of the other to meet their own wishes. Dusty Answer is 
far above the average novel, but its merits are not those 
which make one confident that the author will write a 
better one. ArraBLe Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Mother Knows Best. By Epna Ferner. Heinemann. 
People and Houses. By Ruru Sucxow. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Luck. By Mary ArpEN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Singing Winds. By Konrap Bercovici. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Lucky Numbers. By Monracu Grass. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
A Victim of Circumstance. By Georce Gisstnc. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The Rim of the Bowl. By Georce Bicxerstarr. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Tales from Balzac. Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


The Middle West, as novelists are learning to their gain, is 
the place where the great circulations rise. The unappeasable 
appetite of its reading millions has, in the present century, 
raised the market value of the short-story of commerce from 
twenty-five to one hundred pounds apiece and has made its 
taste the governing factor in contemporary fiction. But this 
golden and beneficent monster is no longer a mere instinctive 
consumer of romance. It has passed from the first stage of 
conscious infancy which cries for a story—any story—the 
old, old stories for choice—and is now well into that more 
self-conscious phase wherein tales about people just like those it 
knows, mirroring its fown life, are the food most convenient 
for the growing sophistication of its taste. Among the 
writers who have recognised and cultivated this demand for 
self-portrayal Mr. Sinclair Lewis had the giant’s share of success 
until Miss Edna Ferber’s slighter but more appetising novels, 
Show Boat and So Big, carried her into the hundred-thousand 
class. 

And, as generally happens when a novelist has caught the 
popular ear, the success of Miss Ferber’s longer books has created 
a demand for short stories from her. In Mother Knows Best 
we have the first harvesting of this lighter crop. Seven short 
stories, all of them good, two of them excellent, make the sheaf. 
The tale which gives its title to. the book is the least accomplished 
of the seven. It is followed by Every Other Thursday, a master- 
piece of its kind. Holiday nears perfection and then drops into 
a too obvious satire, but Our Very Best People is the magazine 
story with a snap ending as O. Henry invented it and as Miss 
Ferber has repeated it with wit, observation and a sentimental 
vein most carefully kept in control. 

Miss Suckow does not need to put so firm a break on her 
sentimental impulse as Miss Ferber does. She, too, tells her 
tales of the great middle and lower-middle classes of the western 
world, but the tales in People and Houses are bitter tales—more 
incisive in style, more merciless in exposure, more exposing 
in their pity than those which make up Mother Knows Best. 
Miss Ferber’s servant girl taking her every other Thursday 
is left happy in spite of drudgery and frustration. Miss Suckow’s 
Daisy fills our minds with the shadow of her own homesick 
desolation in A Start in Life. Both stories are good, but 
though Miss Ferber is easier and more pleasant to read I am 
afraid a just critic would pronounce Miss Suckow’s the better kind 
of work. 

Miss Mary Arden does, and does brilliantly, the same thing 
for suburban London as Miss Suckow and Miss Ferber do for 
extra-metropolitan America. She shows us the oppression of 
maternal selfishness; the shallowness of the middle-class 
philanderer ; the flimsy dream of the commonplace girl—all the 
vanity, the extravagance, the humiliations of life in semi- 
detached villas and in back gardens not really large enough 
to hold a tennis-court. As an English counterpart of the 
American attempt to give magazine-readers portraits of them- 
selves Miss Arden’s book compares very well with the more 
experienced work of Miss Suckow and Miss Ferber. But all 
three volumes, once they have been read, sink into an indis- 
tinguishable crowd of tales told of such people as we see on 
short railway journeys. Tales about the same people are in the 
end all equal to one another. That is the worst of giving per- 
manence to what was intended to be transitory. 

Mr. Montagu Glass has specialised in the most vivid and 
exotic acre of the American middle-class public park—that 
occupied by the German-American Jew. The idiom and the 
attitude of Potash and Perlmutter are by this time an almost 
forgotten joy, so swift is the succession of fashions in stage 
crazes that sweep over London from the West. But Lucky 
Numbers is, for all that, still a very readable collection of short 
stories that might well be one-act plays. In them Mawruss Perl- 
mutter and Abe Potash still exchange their macaronic back-chat 
and are still delightful rogues. The short-story has this advan- 
tage over the play, that it allows the author chances of his own. 
It would, for example, be sad, should Under New Management 


7s. 6d. 


— 


ever be transferred to the stage, to miss Mr. Glass’s own description 
of the principal character : 

Though in his lighter moments the lines of Morris Zadkin’s face 
could soften into a suggestion of Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 
ordinarily they resembled the framed mechanism on the door of g 
safe-deposit vault, symbolising not only strength but the utter 
futility of trying to get money from such a well-guarded interior, 
With Singing Winds we are back in romance. Mr. Konrad 

Bercovici, though he writes of his own people, the Rumanian 
gipsies, writes for the magazine readers of the United States, 
and his tales of the mountain-feuds, the great sheep-farms, the 
wolves, the brigands of the Dobrudja, the floods in the Bistritzg 
valley read like legends and fairy tales when printed in type and 
told in English words. Among them there is one masterpiece, 
Mothers, the story of Azor a sheep-dog, and of how she loved and 
served her master and saved him from shame though he robbed 
her of her pups. The way she outwitted him and saved her 
litter as well as her master’s honour is movingly told. 

Mr. George Bickerstaff is a new-comer. His short stories have, 
paradoxically, a freshness because they are told in the solemn 
rather verbose manner of the Mid-Victorians. Less witty and 
more prolix than Tales of Clerical Life, they recall both Trollope 
and George Eliot and at the same time offer a personal view 
that is the author’s own unborrowed contribution to each tale, 
The stories are all records of quiet places—country towns, 
cathedral cities, where schoolmasters and faithful servants and 
gentlewomen rejoice and suffer. The most remarkable of these 
sober tales, “ As wind . . . I go,” is less of a story than a 
monograph on an assistant master at a private school, with 
which is incorporated a character study of a miserly woman. 
The whole thing reads like the expansion of a note for a full- 
length novel and seems to indicate that the short story is not 
really Mr. Bickerstaff’s medium. 

It is instructive to turn from Mr. Bickerstaff’s short stories, 
which seem old-fashioned, to those of George Gissing, which 
actually do present the characteristics of the magazine story in 
its earlier stage. The tales now collected from Gissing’s contri- 
butions to various periodicals all bear the stamp of work written 
for purposes of sale. But Gissing was no easy hack-writer, and 
though in such tales as A Despot on Tour and Flat-footed Hester 
he discovers for himself the trick of the snap in the last para- 
graph now common to all commercial fiction of this class, the 
other tales in the collection are all too good for their purpose. 
Spell-bound, The Foolish Virgin and The Fate of Humphrey 
Snell are so good in their own way that it would be difficult 
for an agent to place them in any twentieth-century magazine: 
but One Way of Happiness and Lou and Liz, except for a faint 
dowdiness of nineteenth-century writing, are funny in detail in 
spite of the acrid criticism of life underlying their cockney 
humours, and are among the best things in the book. 

If you must read Balzac in translation, or if time and fate have 
hitherto stood between you and the master, you could find very 
much worse for holiday reading than is provided by the mixed 
bag of short stories by various translators, well printed and com- 
fortably bound, now issued by Messrs. Nash and Grayson. The 
book is enriched by a new preface by Professor Saintsbury, who 
knows better than any living critic how to make his enthusiasms 
contagious. ‘There are,” he says, “ other nymphs besides 
Cheerfulness whose company, if not preferable, is a not unsatis- 
factory alternative to hers. Some of these, and some of the 
most spell-binding of them, Balzac will provide you with when- 
ever you want them.” Naomi Roype-SmIrTH. 


DEAD AND LIVE ISSUES 


Meanwhile. The Picture of a Lady. By H. G. Wetis. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 

It is very difficult to write quite fairly about a novel by Mr. 
Wells. If one had never read any book of his before one would 
naturally bubble over with enthusiasm for the work of 80 
amazingly able a writer. But if one has read all the fifty books 
that he has written—and the present writer has certainly read 
about forty-seven of them—one is apt to become so irritated 
with the customary Wellsian sneers, about Christianity, about 
the public schools, about the “ upper ten,” about people who 
do not believe in men having evolved “ naturally ” from apes, 
and so on, that if one does not throw the book across the room 
it is only because one is a conscientious reviewer who is obliged 
to read to the bitter end. Perhaps some Christians are silly, 
perhaps in some schools there is too much cricket and too little 
botany; but these are truths (or prejudices) which can be 
enunciated too often, and Mr. Wells has been enunciating them 
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for a quarter of a century. There is much in this book that 
be said in Anticipations—which was published about 1903— 
and some of it almost in the same words. One cannot help 
peing tired of all this talk of “ muddle” and “ blundering ” 
—everybody else out of step. One might tolerate it if it seemed 
to lead anywhere, but it does not. By sheer reiteration it has 
acquired the colour and taste of an essentially aimless carping 
at the universe or, one might almost say, barking at the moon. 

But to get what there is to be got out of Mr Wells’s books 
one must overcome this inclination to throw them into the 
fire every time one comes across a sentence which one fancies 
one has read scores of times before. Mr. Wells may belong to 
another age—it might indeed plausibly be suggested that, 
like Mr. Shaw, he has never really got away from that oddly 
exciting decade 1895-1905 which covered the great transition 
from Victorian to Edwardian times. His “ moral” problems 
recall the writings of Olive Schreiner; his “‘ science ’’ seems 
altogether pre-Einstein. Yet he always deserves to be read. 
His books ought not to be hurled into the fire or even into the 
corner. For behind all their irritating repetition there is 
nearly always something that is new. 

In Meanwhile Mr. Wells tells, incidentally, the story of the 
“General Strike’ exactly as it should be told. He presents 
it from the point of view of an outside observer as the monstrous 
absurdity that it was, provoked, with all the appearance of 
deliberate intention, by a Conservative Government which for 
various reasons—which Mr. Wells analyses very closely— 
thought it desirable to precipitate a direct and decisive class 
struggle. As to the nature of that struggle, and as to its real 
meaning, one may or may not agree with Mr. Wells; but no 
one who knows what actually did happen can deny that his 
is the most accurate description of the facts that has hitherto 
been printed anywhere. He has got the atmosphere right— 
the Government looking vainly for a “revolution” to be 
suppressed, the Trade Union leaders looking equally vainly for 
a way out of a situation which frightened them even more 
than it frightened “‘ Jix.” The insight and accuracy of this 
story seem to us to justify the publication of a book which in 
other respects is not very interesting. 

The rest of it might have been interesting twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, but nowadays it is impossible to find intellectual 
excitement in a wordy debate between a Stoic and an Epicurean. 
The modern generation are neither Stoics nor Epicureans, and 
cannot perceive any real importance in the debate between 
them. They certainly care little for the vaguely “ scientific ”’ 
Utopianism of the maundering Mr. Sempack, but they care 
even less for the “‘realism’’ of Cynthia Rylands. They care 
a good deal for realism, but for realism of a quite different 
sort. Both the Sempacks and the Cynthias seem to them to 
be equally remote from reality. ‘“* Life is real, love is earnest,” 
says Mrs. Rylands. ‘“ Science is salvation,” says Mr. Sempack. 
But in these Georgian days we say, “ Let them have their love 
and their science ; one is exactly as illusory as the other ; neither 
can give us a perfect world; and indeed do we really want a 
perfect world ? Love is much what it always was, and as for 
science—well, it has given us broadcasting and a specific cure 
for diphtheria and the possibility of crossing the Atlantic in 
twenty-four hours and wonderful poison gases. But are we 
thereby in any important sense better off than Plato? Would 
he, if he knew our modern world, envy us our serums and our 
wireless sets ? ” 

Such are the questions that trouble us to-day ; not the old issue 
between Stoic and Epicurean. We easily admit the stupidity 
of our rulers, the “ blunders ” of national and personal egotism, 
and the “dark forests” of sex; but we are not at all sure 
that we want an “ ordered world-state ” governed by chemists 
and psycho-analysts and other experts. In short, we hardly 
know what we want ; and that ignorance is the really distinctive 
note of the mentality of the educated youth of this post-war 
8eneration. Neither Mr. Sempack with his clear-cut theses, 
nor Cynthia Rylands with her deep desire to be practically 
useful, can really help us until we know where we want to go ; 
towards universal peace, three meat meals a day, the abolition 
of sexual jealousy, and compulsory botany instead of com- 
pulsory Greek, or towards—well, something else, some other 
sort of human civilisation which seems to have existed at 
certain times in history and from which “science” seems almost 
to be dragging us away. 

The issue is perhaps here ill-stated, but it is an issue which 
to the present generation seems far more interesting and im- 
portant than the (from this standpoint) almost imperceptible 

between Mrs. Rylands and Mr. Sempack. All 
the same the picture of Mrs. Rylands is a very delightful 


picture, and the description of how Mr. Sempack persuaded 
her to overlook a minor infidelity on the part of her husband 
and even to turn the incident to very good account is a little 
masterpiece of its kind. 


ROBESPIERRE 


Robespierre: a Study. By Hitame Beiioc. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 


This is a welcome reissue of an excellent book, first published 
nearly thirty years ago, and long out of print. It is a reprint, 
not a revision ; for Mr. Belloc has decided, wisely as we think, 
not to tinker at and tamper with the good work of his youth. 
What he has written he has written, and it stands the test of 
time very well. It would be, no doubt, a pleasing exercise of 
fancy to try to reconstruct in one’s mind the book as Mr. Belloc 
would write it to-day. The outline of the narrative would be, 
perhaps, rather simpler and more starkly drawn. There would be 
less rhetoric (we use the word, as does Mr. Belloc, in an appre- 
ciatory sense) and more irony. The whole would be shorter. In 
a new Introduction we are told that the author has not changed 
his convictions upon the political principles of the Revolution, 
but that his “‘ judgments upon their applicability to human 
society have changed very much. . . . When I wrote this 
book I was under the common illusion that it was not only 
possible but natural to combine what are called ‘representative 
institutions ’ with democracy.” To-day Mr. Belloc thinks he 
knows better, and, had the book been rewritten, we should have 
had, no doubt, one more restatement of those anti-parliamentary 
opinions of which we are already sufficiently apprized. It is 
better as it is. 

Mr. Belloc has written three biographical studies of the French 
Revolution. The Danton came first, then the Robespierre ; 
the Marie Antoinetie, perhaps the most brilliant of the 
three, belongs to a later period. Mr. Belloc, we may suppose, 
wrote of Danton because, being himself a lover of armies 
and particularly of French Armies, he found himself irresistibly 
drawn towards that beefy tribune, who “ stamped with his foot, 
and France rose in arms.” He went on, it appeared, to write of 
Robespierre because he was not entirely satisfied with the figure 
Robespierre had cut as a secondary character in Danton’s story. 
He had approached Danton as a hero: he now approached 
Robespierre as a problem. How was it that 


a man of insufficient capacity, bent into the narrowest gauge, 
tenacious of all that statesmen least comprehend, and wholly 
ignorant of even the elements of their science, became for a brief 
time the personification of a vast national movement of which he 
was barely in sympathy with one single aspect, and that the least 
inspiring and the least fruitful? How did such a position come to 
him, and why did he retain it even for those few months? This 
same man, singularly ill-fitted to his country, to its traditions 
and its native humour, to its colour, religion, and every essential, 
fell suddenly from power by no general rising of opinion, by no 
discovery of discord between himself and those who had worshipped 
him. He fell by a kind of mighty triviality ; a small chance of 
intrigue and conspiracy that yet carried in itself much of the fate of 
our civilisation. How is such a fall to be explained? 


Such is Mr. Belloc’s problem. Its solution is found in the 
peculiar, perhaps unique, character of the man, which fitted him 
to become, not the leader of the Revolutionary movement, but 
the symbol of the Revolutionary faith, 

Underneath this grotesquely petty surface, and fixed into this 
common spirit, there lay certitudes upon whose display the whole 
people would one day insist, as upon relics or gems, till they came to 
worship the man who always wore them as the unique furniture 
of his mind. 

Mr. Belloc’s thesis is elaborate and cannot be condensed, without 
unfair simplification, into a review. By most readers it will be 
found not only interesting but convincing. But is it true? That 
is, admittedly, another matter altogether. Mr. Belloc is such a 
very clever man, and he has supported with such a formidable 
artillery of argument so many conclusions that many of us can- 
not accept, that we may be inclined to hesitate when he deals 
with subjects of which we profess no expert knowledge. It is, 
therefore, worthy of remark that two of the most considerable 
French historians who have covered the same ground since 
Mr. Belloc’s Robespierre was first published give the main lines 
of his thesis a great deal of support ; we refer to M. Madelin, the 
author of the best general history of the Revolution published 
within the present century, and M. Mathiez who, though a 
fanatical admirer of Robespierre’s character (which Mr. Belloc is 
very far from being) is also a student with an apparently un- 
equalled knowledge of the documents of his subject. Both of 
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them corroborate Mr. Belloc in his contention that Robes- 
pierre was a very half-hearted Terrorist, and that in the last 
weeks of his life he was working, in so far as he dared, for a 
reaction towards clemency. 

It is curious that we should continue to read, with unabated 
zest, book after book about that astonishing succession of 
alarums and excursions, blunders and crimes, which is crowded 
into the five years that lie between the Tennis-court oath and the 
coup @état of Thermidor. It is a tale full of sound and fury, but 
are we quite certain that it signified as much as has been claimed 
for it? There is something to be said for the view that the 
French Revolution was “ a high jump rather than a long jump.” 
It was no doubt a birthplace of modern democracy, but modern 
democracy has had as many birthplaces as Homer. It was also 
born in the dark Satanic mills of our own country and in the 
backwoods of the English American colonies, and we are most 
of us content with very few books on such topics as these. It is 
not only, or even mainly, on account of their sociological signifi- 
cance that many of us have read more pages about these five 
years of the history of a foreign country than about any five 
years (except the Great War) in the history of our own. We 
read about them because they present an unequalled melodrama. 
The Elizabethan dramatists knew their business when they 
bestrewed their stage with corpses, for it is when death is nearest 
that life becomes most significant. As a theme for the political 
philosopher the French Revolution is in the first rank; as a 
theme for the historical tragedian it stands alone. Mr. Belloc 
is both a political philosopher and a master of tragic narration. 
He is entirely equal to both aspects of his subject. 

One oddity ought to be mentioned. The name of Hébert is 
throughout the book and also in the Index given as “* Herbert.”’ 


AUDIT ALE 


The Diary of a Country Parson: the Rev. James Woodforde. 
Vol. 8, 1788-1792. Edited by Jonn Beresrorp. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. 

Parson Woodforde’s now familiar diary has been called 
“the Audit Ale of the Eighteenth Century ’’—as compared 
with Horace Walpole’s dry champagne. The comparison 
may not suit everyone’s taste—some might have preferred a 
dish of tea—but, since it originated with Mr. Beresford himself, 
we are justified in adopting it for our present purposes. And 
what is the first thing we notice about eighteenth century 
audit ale? The question is easily answered from the pages of 
this diary; for, at every one of his annual Tithe Audits, 
Parson Woodferde produces his Audit Ale as regularly as Mr. 
Beresford produces these delightful volumes. How, then, do 
the tithe payers—those prosperous, contented eighteenth 
century farmers—receive it? With the eager, thoughtless 
praise of a twentieth century undergraduate whose untutored 
palate has just encountered Audit Ale for the first time in 
his College hall? Nothing of the sort. They know the respect 
that Parson Woodforde’s brew deserves. They drink, they 
pause, they smack their lips, they criticise. In 1788, for instance 
(the first year in this new volume) the guests at the Tithe Audit 
were “all highly pleased with my strong Beer which this year 
was remarkably good indeed ” ; but in 1789 there is an ominous 
silence on the subject, though otherwise the proceedings were 
most harmonious. Again in 1790 the ale was “ exceeding 
good and liked by all,” and in 1791 “they never drank any 
better they said *—in fact Farmer John Norton seems to have 
drunk a little too much of it, and there were certain summonses 
for assault, in consequence, which caused “ great uneasiness ” 
in the parish. The point is that the Audit Ale, though known 
to be usually good at the Rectory, was never taken on trust. 

The time seems to have come when Parson Woodforde’s 
Diary should be treated in the same way. Mr. Beresford has 
made a great literary discovery—much greater, surely, than 
he ever dreamt of himself when he prepared the first volume 
for the printers. It has had a widespread and gratifying success, 
and neither the diarist nor the editor are in need of any further 
praise. What we have to consider, now that we have reached 
the third volume, and now that Mr. Beresford has committed 
himself to the statement that volume five will probably be the 
last, is how the work stands as a whole. One obvious criticism 
springs to the mind. Volume one covers a period of twenty- 
three years, volume two six years, the present volume five years, 
and (since James Woodforde died in 18038) the remaining two 
must be of about the same length. It will be seen that the 


earlier part of the diarist’s life is dealt with very much more 
briefly than his later years. In the first volume, indeed, Mr. 
Beresford rapidly summarised whole groups of entries in his 


— 


own words; and it was nothing for him to leave out three oy 
four weeks altogether. Yet the first volume covers the mogt 
eventful period in Woodforde’s career, including the whole of 
his time at Oxford and his journey into Norfolk to take up his 
living ; and it is, on a superficial view, by far the most readable 
of the three. But the truth is that we cannot spare a wor 
of this wonderful diary, and the further we read in it, the more 
we resent editorial cuts. For instance, these purchases of 
snuff and tobacco (Parson Woodforde used both), or these 
occasional and surreptitious arrivals of smuggled gin in the 
rectory cellar—how are we to appreciate the real significance 
of such entries unless we have them all? At present the book 
is out of proportion. In volume one Mr. Beresford made for 
himself a Procrustean bed which in the later volumes he hag 
very properly refused to lie upon. What is wanted now is to 
apply the rack to volume one and lengthen it out into three or 
four. Another present trouble is the indexing. The index 
supplied for volume three is quite painfully inadequate: it 
contains no reference whatever to persons whose names occur 
continually in the book. It is important that this should be 
put right when we get to the last volume. In short, the book 
will need re-editing. It was inevitable that it should. 

Otherwise the brew continues excellent. It is 
increasingly apparent that our parson eats too much. He 
still regards boiled pike and mackerel as luxuries, he still fails 
to recognise the natural alliance that exists between salmon 
and cucumber. But what with constant walks about Weston 
village, and his habit of riding out to all his dinner-parties on 
horseback, he keeps up an enviable appetite. Half way through 
this present volume he amends the slack and frivolous practice 
of recording only one or two favourite dishes—as ‘“* hashed 
calf’s head” at Squire Custance’s, or “‘ beef bulley ’’ (whatever 
that may mean) or “‘ hot lobsters ” on going to bed—and hence- 
forth sets down with reverent care every single item in the daily 
menu. But he reduces his allowance of port before the end, 
and the hot lobsters for supper give place to “‘ water gruel.” 
Otherwise our diary might have ended some years earlier. 

As for public affairs, though there was red revolution in 
France in the period covered by this volume and sanguinary 
rioting at Birmingham and elsewhere, and though all these 
matters are mentioned in a perfunctory kind of way, they seem 
curiously aloof, unreal, outside the picture. No other diarist 
has ever had, in quite the same degree, this talent for reducing 
the rest of the world to a shadow. And as we close this volume 
we feel once again that extraordinary sensation of having 
actually lived in Weston village between the years 1788 and 
1792—which again is one of Parson Woodforde’s special gifts 
to twentieth century humanity. We hope that as the diary 
goes on Mr. Beresford will cut even less and less. 


MORE MEDICAL TOSH 


Secrets of Good Health. By Sir W. Arsurunot LANE. Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d. 

This book is a collection of articles which originally appeared 
in the Daily Mail by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane and other members 
of the New Health Society. The professed objects of that 
society are so admirable that it is with real regret that we 
find it impossible to accord respect to the utterances of its 
energetic and public-spirited President. We should like to 
say that this book of his is valuable, but we cannot because 
it is not. There is quite as much faddism as of science in it. 
Indeed, the author—brilliant surgeon though he be—seems 
hardly to comprehend what the word “ science” means. It is 
easy, of course, to find in his book good things and true things, 
but whether on balance the reader is likely to gain from the 
perusal of such a mixture of truth and nonsense it is difficult 
to say. 

There is, of course, the usual advocacy of “ wholemeal” 
bread. We are told that we must “on no account eat any 
white bread.” ‘The italics are the author’s; and in the next 
paragraph he informs us that “in Italy Mussolini, in his wisdom, 
has made it a criminal offence to sell white bread.” Now 
whether wholemeal bread is better for most people than white 
bread is an undecided question. With the majority of healthy 
people it probably does not matter in the least which they eat; 
they will thrive best on the one they like best. On the other 
hand, for people with imperfect digestions either the one oF 
the other may be found to be the more suitable and assimilable. 
But to write of white bread as if it were poison which must 
“* on no account ” be touched is to fail to write sense. Wholemeal 
bread is said to contain more Vitamin B than white bread. 
Whether it really does so when the yeast is taken into account 
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seems to be open to doubt, but the real point is that there is 
pot an iota of scientific evidence to suggest that there is any 
penefit whatever to be derived from taking into the system 
more than that necessary minimum of Vitamin B which is 
supplied by any ordinary “ mixed ” diet. Nor does “ roughage ” 
benefit all intestines. 

The advocacy of wholemeal bread, however, whether right 
or wrong, can do little harm. Where there is a possibility of 
harm, even of serious harm, is in the dissemination amongst 
the general public of dietetic theories which are founded upon 
nothing more respectable or substantial than personal beliefs 
and prejudices. The author’s vegetarian theories for example 
have no scientific basis at all, and if taken to be of universal 
application might easily injure the health of some of his readers. 
Some people thrive without meat, some do not; there is no 
known rule on the subject nor any real “‘ scientist *» who would 
dare as yet to attempt to formulate any rule. We find again 
in this book such statements as: “ We know that a perfect 
dietary renders disease impossible” and “no unprejudiced 
person can question the association of diet and cancer.” Both 
these statements are palpable rubbish—assuming that the second 
implies a more or less invariable or normal association. There 
is scarcely more evidence that cancer is connected with diet 
than that measles or bubonic plague are connected with diet, and 
still less that measles or plague or gonorrhea or malaria can be made 
“ impossible ” by a “ perfect dietary.” In short, any ordinarily 
intelligent lay reader cannot fail to notice that neither of these 
two statements—and we might have quoted more than two— 
is true at all; and having noticed that, what faith is he likely 
to place in other statements, which he cannot check, emanating 
from the same “authority”? Surely if the New Health 
Society is to exercise any useful influence at all it must do better 
than this. 


NALA AND DAMAYANTI 


Nala and Damayanti. By Norman M. Penzer. Philpot. 31s. 6d. 


Mr. N. M. Penzer, who by his edition of the Ocean of Story has 
put lovers of oriental fiction under a heavier obligation than 
they have owed to anyone since Burton, is probably right in 
supposing that the story of Nala and Damayanti is but little 
known in Europe, and he is certainly right in his opinion that it 
is worth knowing. For it is a love story to set beside those of 
Tristram and Isoult and of Naisi and Deirdre, with this in 
addition to recommend it to the tender-hearted—that it has no 
disastrous conclusion such as is beloved by the melancholy Celt. 

In India the tale is widely diffused. Its origin is unknown, 
and it was already old when it was incorporated in the Maha- 
bharata, though the version contained in that vast epic is the 
earliest extant. Mr. Penzer, by collating the various versions 
and connecting the incidents of the tale with descriptive matter 
of his own, has produced a coherent and dramatic whole, which 
moves from beginning to end with a rich and stately beauty. 
This method may not commend itself to pedants, but it has 
doubtless been pursued since the beginning of story-telling, 
though not always with the skill of such critical moderns as Mr. 
Penzer and Lady Gregory. In the present instance, at any rate, 
the end justifies the means. The story, as Mr. Penzer gives it 
us, is delightful to read ; what he has invented is perfectly fused 
with what he has translated ; so that it is impossible to know 
whether this or that of the happy images and turns of phrase 
with which the book abounds should be credited to him or to his 
originals. 

It is a story of heroic love. Nala, King of Nishada, is a “‘ tiger 
among men,’’ handsome, skilled in all manly exercises, wise and 
benevolent. Damayanti, daughter of the King of Vidarbha, is 
of peerless beauty. The virtues of these young people are made 
known to one another by a magic swan, so that they love before 
first sight, and when the time comes for Damayanti to choose a 
husband she chooses Nala, though the great gods themselves 
desire her hand. The gods are generous and heap blessings on 
the couple ; but Kali, the evil spirit of gambling, determines on 
Nala’s ruin. Nala’s one weakness is for dice-throwing, and Kali 
prompts the king’s dissolute and envious brother Pushkara to 
challenge him to a game, and himself directs the dice so that 
Nala, growing more and more reckless as the luck goes against 
him, loses his kingdom. The once prosperous couple wander 
forlorn in the forest until, still under Kali’s influence, Nala 

Damayanti. Their separate misfortunes, which for the 
king include transformation into a dwarf, Damayanti’s return 
to her father’s court and her discovery of her husband beneath 


his disguise, his restoration to his proper shape and recovery of 





his kingdom—these things and much else are told in a way 
which makes the story one of the best of fairy tales. 

The book is an expensive one, but it is beautifully produced 
in an edition limited to a thousand copies. And Mr. P. Zenker’s 
illustrations (in colour) are charming and appropriate. 


FETE GALANTE 


Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675. By Marre CaTuerine 
BaRONNE D’AULNOY. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
Wi11AM Henry Artruur. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Pepys, writing in his diary for 1661, observes with a wink : 
“* At Court things are in a very ill condition, there being so much 
emulacion, poverty, and the vices of drinking, swearing, and 
loose amours, that I do not know what will be the end of it, but 
confusion.” Fourteen years did not bring with them any great 
change, and in 1675, the date of these memoirs, the old vices 
were still in Court and as fresh as ever. Charles sported with his 
troop of mistresses, and in his son Geoffrey of Monmouth he 
had now a formidable rival ; Buckingham did as he pleased, and 
did it very gracefully ; Nell Gwynne was the “ bold, merry slut ” 
of a much earlier day: and probably Pepys loved them all as 
much as ever, though we haven't a diary of the year to tell us so. 
Confusion there doubtless was, the confusion of a French farce : 
it is impossible for anyone but a historian or a moralist to rate it 
more seriously than that. We must fall back on Lamb’s twisted 
defence of the Artificial Comedy, and say that these people 
have got out of Christendom into a sort of fairyland, a Utopia 
of gallantry, “‘ where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect 
freedom.” 

Curiously enough, the paradox is even more pointed in the 
case of Madame d’Aulnoy ; for she was herself a writer of fairy- 
tales, and these memoirs of the English Court are, one might 
almost say, written in all innocence. There is not the least hint 
of coarseness nor, what is even more surprising, of satire: it is 
Congreve without the sting. A comparison with Mozart is sug- 
gested in the Introduction, and certainly Madame d’Aulnoy had 
a gift of fantasy, at once sprightly and courteous, which is of the 
same style as the minuet. In a book of this kind style is of some 
importance: a heavier touch, and the whole thing would fall to 
the ground, would come to earth and reveal the characters for 
what they are, vain, sensual, worthless. As it is, their remote- 
ness from all reality is quite charming ; they are as far beyond 
the cold reach of reason as the people of As You Like It or of 
Cosi Fan Tuite. A man who is at the same time deceiving his 
wife and one or two of his mistresses, mentions his “ honour ”’ 
with a certain respect and gravity of gesture : Love (as he calls 
it) is supreme ruler, and he its most humble and obedient servant. 
In this atmosphere of light-opera the degenerate Buckingham is 
transformed into a very prince of gallants ; he has all the wit 
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of the author of The Rehearsal and considerably more charm. 
It is round Buckingham that most of the intrigue centres. The 
greater part of the book is taken up with a conversation between 
my lords Buckingham, Arran and St. Albans, in which Bucking- 
ham recounts at length the story of his passion for the Duchess 
of Norwich, and shamelessly reads to his friends the love-letters 
which passed between them, with a running fire of comment and 
criticism. It is the sort of cynical-sentimental episode one 
would expect to find in a volume described by its publishers as a 
chronique scandaleuse. There is, of course, nothing more tedious 
than out-of-date scandal; but, by almost a miracle, Madame 
d’Aulnoy put a new face on old situations and gave them a 
naive sense of permanence. 

It is a pity that these memoirs have been served up as history 
and not as fiction. Attempts to find the “ originals ” of some of 
the characters are, historically, useless, and no general reader 
will care two pins whether Miledy Blank was Mistress Crofts or 
anyone else. This is not an exact record ; some of the incidents 
related in it are obvious stagecraft and impossible for life. For 
example, on several occasions a lady meets a gentleman at dusk 
and by changing her voice persuades him that she is somebody 
else whom he knows equally well. That is a feat impossible to 
anyone but a trained actress, and exceedingly difficult even then. 
It happens in Shakespeare’s fantasies and in detective tales ; 
but it does not happen in life, even that parody of life which filled 
the court of King Charles. In general, no doubt, Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s is a true picture: but being an artist she arranged 
events to her own taste, and no one can say that she did not also 
invent. The scene where Monmouth is lowered in a basket from 
a lady’s casement is richly funny; and even better is the 
moment when Arran visits the fair Emilie and finds her looking 
*“* blacker than any Mooress and with tears in her eyes.”” One of 
her friends, it appears, had thrown an ink-horn in her face. 

The translation of seventeenth century writings is by no 
means an easy matter. Mrs. Arthur has done her work extremely 
well. She has struck a balance between the English of the period 
and something nearer the present day. She might perhaps have 
contrived that speeches should not so often commence with 
“ Ha, Madam !”’ and she would have done well to avoid a word 
like “‘ hullabaloo” in dialogue. Apart from this her prose is 
singularly free of fault. 


THE LESSER LANDOR 


Robert Eyres Landor. Selections from his Poetry and Prose 
with an Introduction, Biographical and Critical. By Eric 
ParTripGe. The Fanfrolico Press. 465s. 

The youngest brother of Walter Savage Landor has not been 
altogether neglected by historians. He figures in the Cambridge 
History and in Professor Elton’s Survey of English Literature, 
1780-1830, and has a couple of sympathetic pages in Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s Romantic Movement in English Poetry. But it is to be 
doubted whether anyone but those whose business is comprehen- 
sive knowledge are much aware of him. Mr. Partridge, 
consulting his books at the Bodleian, found the pages of more 
than one of them uncut. This obscurity was partly Robert 
Landor’s own fault. He was as quiet as Walter was noisy. 
He preferred anonymity, though when his early play, The Count 
Arezzi, was attributed to Byron, he made haste to correct the 
error; whereon the play ceased entirely to sell. Later he had 
occasion to point out that a book was by him and not by his 
brother. But he did not court fame, and it did not come to him 
unsought. 

Nor, frankly, is it easy to agree with Mr. Partridge that it 
should have done so. To call him a “ great’ writer, as Mr. 
Partridge does, is to show a deficient sense of proportion. 
Landor was certainly not a bad writer ; perhaps he would have 
been more amusing to read if he had been. He is always eminently 
correct and technically efficient ; and his prose, which is much 
more interesting than his verse, has a good deal of the marmoreal 
dignity of Walter’s. But Walter had genius, which ever and 
again vented itself in flashes of sheer beauty which are all the 
lovelier for their rarity ; as in Rose Aylmer and that famous 
passage in Aesop and Rhodope : 

There are no fields of amaranth on this side of the grave ; there 
are no voices, O Rhodope! that are not soon mute, however tuneful ; 
there is no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love 
repeated, of which the echo is not faint at last— 

which, familiar as it is, one transcribes for the sheer pleasure of 

transcribing it. 

Robert, being no genius, could not write like that; nor had 
he any of Walter’s wit. The would-be satirical letters which 
he contributed to the Courier during the controversy about 





— 


Queen Caroline’s trial, in which he constituted himself 
King’s champion, are flat stuff, lacking alike the 
trenchancy of Junius and the reckless brilliance of Runnymede, 
It is true that the occasion was an uninspiring one, or should 
have been ; a miserable squabble between two equally deplorable 
people. 

Landor’s verse is purely academic, the conscientious labour of 
a well-educated country parson, who followed Milton in narrative 
and Shakespeare in drama—but both at a respectful distance, 
The Miltonic pentameters of The Impious Feast, a poem on the 
story of Belshazzar, are, however, modified by the use of rhyme 
irregular in incidence, which is by no means an ineffective device, 
Thus : 

Lo! thus the laughing populace reel along, 

Loud with lascivious jestings o’er the din 

Of giddy horn and timbrel. At their front 
Unblamed, unshamed, above the intemperate throng, 
On slow-paced mules, Bel’s Priests and Prophets ride, 
Ill-seated cavalcade. Thus sometime went 
Thessalian revellers, midst mirth and song, 

Silenus old with Bacchus at his side, 

Copies perchance of these ; when vintage ended, 

To crown their foreheads with the faded vine, 
Making [their] sin their boast, their shame their pride. 

The value of the two novels on classic themes can hardly 
be judged from selections (Mr. Partridge, however, has algo 
edited Robert Landor’s works in their entirety), but they are 
undoubtedly their author’s most notable contributions to 
literature. They are evidently very long-winded, however, 
and the prose in which they are written, if stately, is somewhat 
ponderous. The passages of dialogue are very like Walter's, 
a@ good deal below its best. 

Altogether, Mr. Partridge’s labour of resuscitation, which, 
if a labour of love, must also have been an arduous one, seems 
hardly worth while. His carefully documented account of his 
hero’s uneventful life is interesting, but much longer than it 
need have been. 


POET AND HUMORIST 


Life of Eugene Field. By Stason ToHompson. Appleton. 2ls. 
Bill Nye. By Frank W. Nye. Werner Laurie. 21s. 

Eugene Field was, by a very long way, the brightest star 
in the cluster of mid-Western journalists who set out fifty years 
ago to exploit the humours of the raw territories and at the 
same time make game of the respectabilities. Field came 
of pure New England stock; and although a New England 
college could make nothing of him, he was manifestly born for 
literary scholarship and the joys of linguistic and metrical 
adventure. Beginning work in the crude newspaper world of 
Colorado and Missouri, he migrated to Chicago in 1883 and 
thereafter, for twelve years, devoted the greater part of his 
gifts of humour and versifying to a daily column headed “* Sharps 
and Flats,” which is regarded by American journalists as the 
most successful example known of this peculiar feature of the 
American Press. Field perfected himself in all the tricks— 
pointed paragraphs, personal lampoons, extravagant “ spoof” 
announcements, parodies, and every sort of verse; and his 
pre-eminence in the “ colyum” may be judged from the fact 
that, some forty years later, the Chicago paper which absorbed 
the journal for which he wrote reproduced for several months 
a selection of his daily work. He was a man of innumerable 
friends, and of conquering charm. “ Poet of Childhood” is 
the sub-title of this biography, and, of course, it is on account 
of his child poems, quoted in all the anthologies, that Eugene 
Field is known and admired among a multitude of readers who 
know and care nothing about the incessant practical jokes 
in which the journalists of the Middle West found life in the 
main to consist. Many of the poems and squibs are reproduced 
here. Field’s exquisite penmanship is a delight. 

“ Bill Nye” was some sort of discovery of Eugene Field's. 
He was writing funny stuff on a remote little paper in Wyoming 
in the early eighties when Field made him known among the 
boisterous group in Chicago. A name in Bret Harte’s most 
familiar poem fixed the almost inevitable pseudonym upon 
Edgar Wilson Nye, who, in the course of a very few years gai 
on both sides of the Atlantic acceptance with the public that 
had surrendered to Mark Twain and Artemus Ward. On the 
strength of his fluent and obvious stuff, quoted everywhere 
from the Wyoming paper, the New York World secured Bill 
Nye, paid him handsomely, syndicated his weekly “ feature 
story,” sent him to the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and in a word 
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THE POETRY AND PROSE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. Complete in one volume, edited by 
Geoffrey Keynes. Nearly 1200 pages, 4} by 7} inches, printed on India paper and bound in 
buckram, bevelled boards; price 12s. 6d. Now ready, and available at all booksellers. Also in a 
flexible binding of full stained parchment blocked in gold; price 21s. 


In this volume Mr. Keynes has prepared for the general reader a “Blake without brackets”—the whole 

body of Blake’s writings without that incorporation of variant readings which distinguished the three-volume 

Nonesuch Blake. The present edition—complete, authoritative, handsome and handy—is issued to com- 
memorate the Centenary of Blake’s death. There could be no more fit memorial than this. 


PENCIL DRAWINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Eighty-two collotype reproductions of drawings 
chosen and annotated by Geoffrey Keynes. Demy 
quarto, half canvas; 1550 copies for England and 
America, price 35s. The edition is over-subscribed. 


This collection of William Blake’s drawings is 
planned to fill an obvious gap in popular knowledge 
of his achievement as an artist. Most of the draw- 
ings, which have been taken from various public and 
private collections, have never been exhibited, and 
remain unknown even to Blake’s greatest and most 
studious admirers. The subjects vary from Blake's 
first sketch for “Glad Day,” one of his earliest com- 
positions, to the latest of his “Visionary Heads” 
and sketches for “Illustrations of the Book of Job.” 
Mr. Keynes annotates each picture and contributes 
a general introduction. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, By Mona Wil- 
son. Imperial 8vo. Uniform with the Nonesuch three- 
volume Writings of Blake. Twenty-four collotype 
illustrations. 1475 copies for England and America 
on Vidalon paper, bound in quarter parchment, 
price £2 5s. Now ready. The edition is over-subscribed. 


Since Alexander Gilchrist wrote his life of William 
Blake, Pictor Ignotus, not a little material about 
Blake has come to light, a complete and accurate 
text of his writings has been published, and much 
has been done to unravel the obscurities of his sym- 
bolic books. A modern biographer may therefore hope 
to give a true picture of William Blake the man, and 
the history of his development as artist, poet and 
mystic. In the present volume Miss Mona Wilson has 
drawn such a picture, which will appeal not only to 
the student but to the general reader. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PETER 
PORCUPINE, with other records of his early career 
in England and America. By William Cobbett. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by G. D. H. Cole. 
Small demy 8vo. 1800 copies for sale in England and 
America, with a colour-stencilled frontispiece; price 
8s. 6d. Now ready. The edition is over-subscribed. 


With the pamphlets and extracts which Mr. Cole has 

added, and annotated, the Life and Adventures of 

Peter Porcupine form a sort of autobiography of 

Cobbet up to the time of his return from America in 

1800. The result is now estimable, now scandalous, 
but invariably entertaining. 


LONDON: THE NONESUCH PRESS 


THE WEEK-END BOOK. A sociable anthology. 
Seventeenth impression. Cloth, 6s. India paper, bound 
in leather, 8s. 6d. Of all booksellers. 


The Spectator says “This is the cleverest help to 
holiday-making ever composed or compiled”; and 
the Daily Telegraph: “A book which invites all 
possible praise and then transcends it by its own 
inimitable quality. Week-enders, young or old, guest 
or host, married or single, discreet or adventurous, 
there is but one thing for you all to do, and that at 
once. Buy the Week-End Book.” “Is there anything 
else you can want in a week-end, even a wet one?” 
asks the Evening Standard. 
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made his name and fortune. He was a journalist of undeniable 
talent in his line, endowed with a remarkable ease and variety 
of expression. Field and he both died at forty-five, but Field, 
@ fine artist in most of his work, was always poor. Bill Nye 
became the most popular practitioner on the “ lyceum” plat- 
form. He was not a lecturer, as his biographer calls him, but 
an entertainer, depending for his success upon a contrasted 
partner—the best he had being James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet. Mr. Frank Nye gives a condensed version of 
their combined effort. It is an exercise in that elaborate face- 
tiousness which our time has fortunately discarded. It illustrates 
at all events the simplicity of the Eighties. 

Mr. Frank Nye modestly calls himself the assembler of his 
father’s autobiographic material. He should have known that 
fooling at second-hand is not tolerable. His style may not 
unfairly be judged from the description of a hall as “ literally 
littered with literati.’ The new International Council of 
English (U.S. branch) might. try a preliminary canter among 
American biographies of American men of letters. 


LONDON IN YEARS OF PLAGUE 


The Plague in Shakespeare's London. By F. P. Wuson. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Cloisters of Westminster Abbey include the grave of 
several monks who died of the Black Death in the fourteenth 
century. This is only one of many epidemics of plague which 
attacked London more or less seriously, though the visitation of 
1665 is the best known. Mr. Wilson has been led by the annota- 
tion of Dekker’s Pamphlets to look into the various records and 
write a history of the plague as it appeared in London between 
1602 and 1625. His work is well done, full of interesting points 
concerning the state and management of London, and begins 
with the conclusions of modern medical experts. As we pointed 
out when reviewing Dekker’s appeals and comments, the secret 
was all the time hinted by the Bible in the offering the Philistines 
had to present to rid themselves of their plague. The nervous 
and frenzied Londoners slaughtered dogs wholesale when rats 
were responsible and the infection carried by rat-fleas. When 
the black rat, more of a house inmate than its successor the 
brown variety, disappeared, the plague went too, or at any rate 
one big reason for it, though insanitary conditions had much to 
do with it, as is shown by the comparative immunity of those who 
were better off. To-day rats are recognised as culprits and 
examined at the rate of 3,000 a year in a Dock laboratory, so that 
infected ships from abroad are discovered. 

Accurate bills of mortality and careful diagnosis of causes of 
death belong only to the nineteenth century. Experts now 
recognise that the plague took two forms, bubonic and pneu- 
monic, and when it attacked the lungs, the female “ searchers,”’ 
a class recalling the comfortable incompetence of Mrs Gamp, 
doubtless did not recognise it. They plied their gruesome trade 
till 1885. How many doctors stuck to their posts in plague- 
stricken London does not appear, but the quacks with their 
special nostrums had a high time, and, of course, the highest 
motives, as appears in the advertisement of one of them printed 
by Mr. Wilson. The “* Unicorn’s Horn” (some harmless pow- 
dered bone) was one of the least disgusting remedies, and the 
most agreeable tobacco, a deep draught of beer, and a walk. 
Parkinson, who was Apothecary to James I, recommends a 
number of plant remedies. 

As people who were well off cleared out of London and busi- 
nesses stopped, the sufferings of the poor were intense. Parish 
relief was supplied to a certain extent, but famine was rife. A 
flea, we are told, can live for 125 days without food ; a human 
being has no such hardihood. Altogether it seems near the 
truth to say that in 1625 one-sixth of the population of London 
perished, including Thomas Lodge, John Florio and John 
Fletcher. The stage at its best period was not notably affected, 
and though Shakespeare may have paid more frequent visits to 
Stratford on account of it, it coincides with his greatest work. His 
father is known to have left in front of his door a malodorous 
midden which brought him up against thelaw. The Elizabethan 
regulations were not indifferent to cleanliness, but indifferently 
kept. The “ scavengers” appointed were civic dignitaries, but 
unpaid for their unpleasant work. The prevalent idea of a 
divine scourge encouraged fatalism and inattention to remedial 
measures. It also crowded large masses of people into the 
churches to hear immense sermons, a proceeding discovered to 
be unwise in 1625. James I and Charles I fled out of London. 
Many who stayed there became careless of all law and made 
merry in the face of death, as the Athenians did in the plague 
recorded by Thucydides, himself a sufferer. Such is human 
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nature, which changes little. The first house infected in 1695 
was shut up, but people flocked to see it and its inmates, jt 
reminds one of the London wives who during the earlier ajp. 
raids of the war would go out and hold up baby to see the p 
Zeppelin. Several facsimiles add to the interest of the book. [t 
is shorter than some histories, but every page shows the results 
of research. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Johnson and Garrick. Two Dialogues by Sir JosHua ReEynotpg 
With an Introduction by R. Brimtey Jonnson. The Cayme 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

This is a very pretty reprint of a very pretty jeu desprit, displaying 
the great painter, whose chief contribution to literature was the Stately 
Discourses on Art, in a somewhat unexpected light. Reynolds wrote 
his two dialogues in friendly mockery of Johnson’s love of argument 
for argument’s sake, to show how, if he might but contradict his inter. 
locutor, he had no scruple about contradicting himself. In the first 
of them, between Johnson and Reynolds, the ball is set rolling by the 
painter’s remark that “‘ Garrick, take him altogether, was ce 
a very great man.” To which Johnson replies, ‘‘ Garrick, sir, may be 
& great man in your opinion, as far as I know, but he was not so in 
mine ; little things are great to little men "—and the snubbed painter 
is not allowed to get a word in edgewise in the player’s defence. The 
second dialogue is between Johnson and Gibbon, and though the 
historian is given a better show than Reynolds gave himself, he is 
powerless to stem the flood of dogmatic eulogy provoked by his dis. 
paragement of Davy. It is all excellent parody, and proves that 
Reynolds, for all his deafness, had caught the shades of the lexico- 
grapher’s talk. In Mr. Brimley Johnson’s bibliographical note there 
is one error. He says that there has been no reprint of the dialogues 
since 1856. But they have been reprinted in this very year ip 
Mr. Skrine’s selection from Letitia Hawkins’s Memoirs, in the original 
edition of which, as Mr. Johnson notes, they were published. 


Driftwood: Being Papers on Old-Time American Towns and Some 
Old People. By Watrer Gaston Saotwe.tt. Longmans. 8%, 

These are pleasant essays, though the reader should be prepared to 
accept them as the product not of a man’s labour, but of his leisure, 
Their author, an American, is a student of his country’s history—in 
fact, is himself an historian—and turns in many of these pages to the 
by-ways of the past. The life of John A. Bingham, “ widely known 
in the Civil War period as a Member of Congress and an orator of high 
repute,” will never now be written, he suggests, and in fifty pages or so 
sketches the man and tells us all that is necessary of his career. Itis 
worth doing, if only as an interesting sidelight upon his more famouw 
colleagues. His contemporary and rival, Stanton, is better remem- 
bered, but the details of his early life will be new to many. Two mor 
chapters tell of the early conflict between Indians and settlers ; the 
story of the Delawares perishing as a consequence of their conversion 
to Christianity is illuminating. His treatment of so well-known a 
subject as Hazlitt has less to recommend it, but the more personal 
essays—upon Dogs, Country Life, and Angling—if they betray senti- 
mentality reveal also a pleasing mellowness of character. Mr. Shotwell 
laments the fact that even in the United States, for all its vast open 
spaces, the last census “ disclosed that more than half the people lived 
in the towns, not small towns either, but towns having a population of 


two thousand and upwards.” And the movement to the cities & 
continuous and increasing. 
Apes and Men. By Haroip Peake and Hersert Joun FLevne. 


Oxford Univ. Press. 5s. 
Hunters and Artists. By Haroitp Peake and HERBERT JOHN FLEURE 
Oxford Univ. Press. 5s. 


Under the general title of The Corridors of Time, Messrs. Peake and 
Fleure propose to give the general reader “‘ a plain account of human 
evolution from the beginning until the iron sword heralded the coming 
of classical times in the Mediterranean.” There will be four volume 
of which the present are the first instalment, those to follow will be 
Peasanis and Potters and Priesis and Kings, titles which give us & 
sufficiently clear idea of their subject matter. Although there # 
already a very considerable literature covering the same field, there is 
room for the present venture, which, written in the light of the most 
recent discovery and theory, promises to provide in a convenient 
form the kind of summary that the reader interested in anthropo- 
logical research requires. Of course, as the authors admit, no book 
can pretend to keep pace with the present advance of knowledge, 
when every month records some fresh discovery filling the gaps @ 
man’s history and keeping speculation lively and fluid. Nevertheless 
it is well from time to time to look back and take a general survey 
the strides that have been made. In Apes and Men, we are given & 
review of man’s evolution from the brute, of its probable causes, and 
of the geological changes which accompanied and affected it. This 
story closes with the advent of Neanderthal Man. The second volume 
deals with the ancestors of modern man, notably, with those who have 
left us pictorial and sculptured records of their hunting and of the 
beasts they hunted. The summary is noteworthy for the attentio® 
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which the authors give to the changing configuration of the land as 
the oceans rose or receded, and to the incideace and effects of the 
ice ages, which Messrs. Peake and Fleure hold were due to the elevation 
of the land surfaces affected. It should be noted however, that 
while they indicate in every case the theory to which they themselves 
incline, other theories are always stated. The books are well illus- 
trated. 


The Queen’s Gate Mystery. By Hersert Apams. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Adams had a good idea when he thought of a treasure hunt in 
a long derelict mansion in Queen’s Gate and he opens his story 
admirably with the discovery of a murdered man in one of the rooms. 
The man is Captain Bruden, who on the eve of his murder had written 
to a barrister friend asking him, for the purpose of settling a bet, 
to whom a hoard found in an empty house would legally belong. 
For several chapters the story promises well, and had Mr. Adams been 
content with his main plot, the promise might have been fulfilled. 
But he introduces another plot, and the clues, poor at the best, cross 
each other, so that we follow false scents to an unforeseeable conclusion, 
and to the lover of mystery stories is there anything more exasperating 
than that? 


Recollections of a Boxing Referee, By Joz Parmer. With an 
introduction by Bonun Lyncu. Lane. 10s. 6d. 

There is no one we suppose who would claim to know more about 
modern boxing than Mr. Joe Palmer. During the past thirty years 
he has acted as referee in over three thousand contests—an average 
of two a week—and these have included many of the most famous 
fights of the big stars like Wells, Carpentier, Goddard, Beckett, 
Kid Lewis, Cook, Ledoux, Burns and so on. Oddly enough, both 
the Carpentier fights that Mr. Palmer refereed (v. Townley and 
v. Lewis) ended up in the same way, namely, with a blow from the 
Frenchman which, though unfair and unsportsmanlike, was not 
technically foul, so that he had to be given the verdict. In the 
first case it made no difference, for Townley would have been beaten 
any way, but Lewis had an excellent chance of winning but for 
Carpentier’s piece of sharp practice. All Mr. Palmer’s descriptions 
are very well done and go far in themselves to show why his services 
as a referee have been so constantly in demand. Mr. Bohun Lynch 
points out in his preface that the task of the referee in a big modern 
fight is an extremely difficult one. The men are always breaking the 
rules about clinching and so on, but the referee’s ability to penalise 
them effectively is limited by his knowledge of the vast interests 
at stake. In a bout at the National Sporting Club he would simply 
disqualify one or the other or perhaps order both out of the ring, 
but he cannot do that in a really big fight and they know that he 
cannot and tend, therefore, to ignore his warnings. When tens 
of thousands of people have paid scores of thousands of pounds to 
witness a fight and the cinema rights alone amount to a fortune, a 
referee who ordered one or both of the combatants out of the ring 
for anything less than the very grossest breach of the rules would 
certainly never be asked to act in a big fight again. The referee 
thus finds himself having to play a very lone hand against the public 
and the promoters no less than against the combatants. Mr. Palmer's 
success in doing his best in such circumstances and earning the 
respect of all parties is proved by his record. 


Thou Shalt Not Kill. By Mrs. Bexttoc Lownpes. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Stephen Gale, a young Canadian surgeon specialising in operations 
on the head, is on his way to a small French coast resort when he 
saves a young woman who, but for him, would have slipped into the 
sea, a gate in the rail of the deck mysteriously opening behind her deck 
chair. This girl, something of an invalid, is travelling with her 
guardian, a predatory man of the world, and a middle-aged woman 
companion, and Gale becomes an intimate of the party. The girl 
first attracts and then repels him as he mistakes her attempts to talk 
to him alone for amorous advances. Again he saves the girl’s life, 
when she falls from a high bank to a road crowded with swiftly moving 
cars, and this time she is able to tell him that she is convinced her 
guardian is endeavouring to murder her. Poohpoohing the idea, 
Gale persuades her to let him hypnotise her, and is successful in 
banishing this fear from her mind. He soon finds, however, that her 
belief was justified, and for the rest of the story it is a grim fight between 
guardian and lover for the girl’s life. It is an exciting tale told with all 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s skill in construction and characterisation. 
It has, however, a flaw ; the flagrant stupidity of the surgeon’s sus- 
picion that the girl is suffering from hallucinations ; for the story she 
has to tell is sufficiently circumstantial to demand both a patient 
hearing and a searching investigation. 


The Romantic Movement in German Literature. By Kart Brevt. 
Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

It is the natural revenge of posterity that the romantic movements 
of England, France, and Germany, which originated as reactions 
against an exaggerated classicism in literature and a too narrow 
philistinism in life, should represent to-day the favourite fields of 
study in our Universities. So “ classical,” in the narrower sense 
of the word, has Romanticism become, one can hardly believe it w: 
ever rather dashing and revolutionary. Our own Romantic Revival 
and its parallel in France have been repeatedly described, defined 


——— 


and classified. And now Professor Breul of Cambridge has compjjeg 
an anthology which shows, at a glance, the aim, scope, and measure of 
success of the Romantic Movement in Germany. His first seryig 
he renders in the introduction when he distinguishes clearly this 
movement from that of Sturm und Drang. To English readers to-dg 
the spirit of Goethe, even of Schiller, appears essentially romantic, 
typical of the sentimentalische Dichtung: Sturm und 

itself is a Gothic, rather than a classical conception. Yet, in fact 
this Romantic movement was a protest against the s0-calleq 
“‘ classicism ” of Schiller and his contemporaries; while Goethe's 
relation to it was rather that of patron, almost of patron saint. Th» 
movement itself, as Professor Breul defines it, originated in the 
discussions of the Schlegel brothers, and ended with Heine. This 
anthology is a varied and representative collection of prog 
and verse, political as well as literary. For the movement waz, ip 
its second stage, related to the German War of Liberation. Professor 
Breul’s introduction, while it covers the field well, suffers inevitably 
from compression. The facts are all there, but not always, or not 
sufficiently clearly, the motives. A full bibliography and adequate 
notes are included. 


The Balearics and Their Peoples. By Freprerick CHAmsenruy, 
L.L.B., M.R.I. (With 2 Maps and 42 Illustrations.) Lane. 18%, 
Mr. Chamberlin is an indefatigable American who is well known 

as the author of an irritating but invaluable guide book to Majorca, 
The present volume is a far more ambitious work, into which he has 
packed a vast amount of information about the Balearic Islands, 
History, geography, fauna and flora, architecture, carnivals, meteoro- 
logy, the cost of living—nothing comes amiss to him. And he 
has several chapters specially devoted to the famous prehistoric 
remains in Minorca. If his book is not perfect as a work of art, 
it is full of good things, and it should be read by everyone who has 
been, or is going, or would like to go, to these Islands of the Blest. 


Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Written and Illustrated by Huca Lorre, 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Can it be, asks someone in this book, that all are not acquainted 
with Doctor Dolittle? ‘“* Why, he is the only real animal doctor 
living. Talks all languages, from canary to elephant. I didn’t know 
there was any creature left in the world who hadn’t heard of him.” 
There should not be! His position as a classic hero of children’s 
literature seems already assured. Mr. Lofting writes without con- 
descension ; his solemnity is absolutely genuine. His birds and beasts 
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TRONG evidence of the 

value found in “ Luvisca” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS AND SOFT 
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with men of affairs. Their 
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Stimulants and 
Uric Acid 


How to take the one 
and avoid the other 


oy 


ANY people feel the need of a little stimulant, 

but ‘fee that this brings them Uric Acid 

troubles with the symptoms of Gouty or Uric 

Acid which may, or may not, be accom- 
panied by twinges of pain. 

These troubles may be avoided by dropping 
or two Bishop’s Varalettes into the w and 
soda taken before going to bed. The result will 
be apparent in the Sa ucts ss 4 he 
next morning. Se Se 
disturbances, the depression, the heaviness and 
unfitness for the day’s work which are often experi- 
enced next morning when Uric Acid-forming 
stimulants are partaken of. They cause mischief 
simply because they make more Uric Acid than 
your system knows what to do with. Similarly 
there are foods we sedulously avoid in our ordinary 
daily diet because we have found by painful experi- 
ence that they do not agree with us. But there are 

occasions—dinners, banquets, etc.—when one can 
scarcely avoid departing from the rule, and Uric 
Acid punishment invariably follows unless Bishop’s 
Varalettes are taken. 


If you have to take stimulants, take one or two 


one 


Varalettes the last at night and avoid after- 
effects by preventing formation of an excess 
of Uric Acid. 


As a remedy for rheumatism, gout, and all Uric 
Acid disorders. ualled. This 


is due to the i 
over Uric Acid ped ag deg eh 
markable solvent and fae a a action upon Uric 
Acid is recognised by doctors and hundreds of 
thousands of persons have secured lasting relief by 
their aid. vf Mey he ee wee oe 
rheumatism, Bishop’s Varalettes 
means of getting rid of it. 


So confident are we of their efficacy—based, as 
it is, on 30 years of success—that we will refund 
the 7s. paid for a 25 days’ treatment if no relief 
is obtained after following the directions. Just 
write and send us the 7s. size wrapper and we will 


promptly refund the money. 


Bishop’s Varalettes can be had of all chemists, 
Prices 3s. and 7s., or post free from the makers, 


Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 548, Speiman St., London, E.1. 
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“Just a word in 
praise of _BARNEYS 
TOBACCO, a perfect 
& splendid Mixture.” 


These headlines, plus an address near Vincent 
Square, W., the date line, “‘ Dear Sirs,” “ Faithfully 
Yours,” and the sender’s name and rank, constitute 
the shortest Barneys testimony received to date 

27 words all told, a Postal Telegraph Clerk 


would make it. 


“A perfect and splendid Tobacco.” This Army 
Officer’s friendly comment (his original letter can 
be verified) is an apt, and entirely disinterested, 
description of honest Barneys from the North 
Country — of the famous pipe-tobaccos, the 
youngest and most developing by far. 

Its story is a romance of Commerce. Within very recent 
memory it began, in Edinburgh, by giving smoking pleasure 
to a few whose numbers grew as they passed along the glad 
news of their find . . . Gradually, the locality extended. 
Glasgow took it up. Later, Aberdeen, Dundee, Paisley 
and Perth. Then Barneys travelled South and Overseas. 
The discerning will understand the reason for the ready 
acceptance of Barneys in the land of the Sassenach. 
Nothing but a downright good Tobacco could ever hope 
to make a start North of the Border. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength) 
Of good Tobacconists——everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd, Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 









(130) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24, Holborn, E.C. 1. 
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have no less character than his human beings, his invention is inexhaus- 
tible, and if he lacks something of the poetry of Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
children at least will probably prefer his simplicity and matter-of- 
factness. Here, then, is the Doctor again, and we venture to think 
even better than ever. Having already made a success of his circus 
in the provinces, he takes it to London and there presents a complete 
Canary Opera (with orchestra consisting of sewing-machine, razor 
and strop, chain, and cobbler’s last and hammer). It is patronised 
and approved by Paganini himself and becomes the talk of the town. 
The Doctor then invades the world of animal advertising and founds 
The Animals Bank Limited ; finally he dissolves the circus, returns 
the animals to their original homes in various parts of the world, and 
himself goes back to Puddleby with all his original household, there 
—one hopes—merely to rest before setting out upon new and stranger 
adventures. For if we cannot be patients we are all friends of Doctor 
Dolittle, and if he will not call upon us we cannot hear of him too often. 


Plant Autographs and their Revelations. By Sir J. C. Bosr, F.R.S. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The investigations of Sir Jagadis Bose into the movements of 
plants have obtained a world-wide fame. His skill in devising 
apparatus for delicate measurement is very high and the results of 
his experiments are remarkable. This book, with its large number 
of illustrations of the apparatus, the curves recorded by the machines, 
and of various plants, is published at a low price and will appeal to 
a wide circle of readers. The response of plants to various kinds of 
stimuli and shocks is very varied. It is instructive, for example, to 
study the diagrams showing the effect of ether, chloroform and alcohol 
on a plant; or how the diurnal record of the movement of a petal 
of a water lily corresponds with the temperature curve; and to 
learn why the European water lily closes at night and opens in the 
day-time, while the Indian water lily behaves in the opposite 
manner. The author ascertained why the “‘Weeping Mango Tree” 
near Calcutta wept, and cured it. He also solved the problem of 
the Praying Palm of Faridpore. How far plants have a nervous 
system resembling or analogous to that of animals, may be answered 
differently by different persons; but until these delicate machines 
were invented it was not possible to measure the effects of stimulants 
or depressants on plants. There is an interesting diagram illustrating 
the effect of strychnine—a small dose enhanced the sap pressure, 
while a strong dose diminished it. Somewhat similar effects are 
produced by cobra venom—which in minute quantities has been 
employed in Hindu medicine for nearly a thousand years. These are 
only instances of many interesting facts recorded by the author. 


About Motoring 
THE ALVIS CAR 


ETTERS from engineers always excite a pleasurable 
sensation in the mind of a technical journalist. They 
are always so secret and so sanguine and it is a delightful 
illusion to anticipate ownership of a wonder car, the very 
existence of which is veiled from the multitude for the moment. 
After the war I received such a letter from de Freville, and 
instead of the usual vague ravings he enclosed a full set of general 
arrangement drawings of his—as yet unnamed—car to be. I 
studied them ; fell deeply in love ; and ordered a chassis out of 
the first batch. As invariably happens, the new Alvis car did 
not materialise into steel as rapidly as its sponsors had intended. 
At long last the experimental chassis—a handmade, tool-room 
job—arrived at my door, and as usually happens, it was by no 
means right. It did not develop the anticipated horse-power. 
It was not as fast on the road as it had been on paper. Its timing 
gears screeched. Its gearbox sighed and moaned and rumbled. 
I cancelled my order. But the root ideas were so attractive that 
I kept a watchful eye on its progeny, as it passed through the 
teething stage, which new cars share with new babies. 
* ~ . 

Personal frictions and financial frictions delayed the expected 
apotheosis of the Alvis. It was schemed to be the first cheap 
British small car of really high quality, a member of that 
extremely select aristocracy in which the Bugatti and the Aston 
Martin were already queening it. For a year or two it continued 
to disappoint in respect of both speed and perfect manners. 
But there were two good men at the back of it in T. G. John, 
administrator, and Smith Clarke, engineer. It was ceaselessly 
raced and tested by Major C. M. Harvey, a spare, wiry daredevil, 
who does not consider that he is motoring until his speedometer 
climbs up to three figures. At last the firm sent me one of their 
sports model four-seaters on loan, and opened my eyes more 
completely than any new car has ever opened them. For a car 
of 12 h.p. rating it was quite fantastically fast, whereby hangs a 
tale and very nearly a quadruple epitaph. Harvey alleged that 
this particular car would do 80 m.p.h. under full load. Our 





a 


journeyings were in Wales, where straight and deserted roads 
suitable for such speeds are scarce. For three days we searched 
in vain for a chance to let the car right out; and at last with 
crows of glee the crew entered a three-mile straight. The roag 
was absolutely empty, if narrow; and no cottages threatened 
danger. Down went the driver’s foot, and the speedometer needle 
crept willingly up to the 80 mark. We held the pace for a fey 
seconds to see how the engine bore it ; and suddenly three 
and well-nourished cows emerged from the hedge a hundred 
yards ahead and meandered sleepily towards the opposite hedge, 
Poulton Palmer, most devious and deceptive of Rugby three. 
quarters, never achieved so gorgeous a swerve as the Alvis wove 
between those cows at express train speed without so much as 
tickling one of them. 
* * 

Mere speed, of course, has long since degenerated into a 
vulgarity. But the speed of this Alvis was accompanied 
other delectable qualities. She started at a flick of the button, 
She ticked over like a watch. She climbed like a menad. A 
tin of petrol sufficed her for over sixty miles. No spot of oil 
defaced the virginal burnish of her engine at the end of the 
tour ; nor did her sump demand any replenishment during several 
hundred miles. The body was roomy and comfortable, as sports 
coachwork goes. The riding of the car over road rough or smooth 
was good. The brakes were adequate for the very lurid gaits 
of which she was capable ; and this provision can never be taken 
for granted, even on French or British cars. Altogether, she 
impresses us as possessing a marvellous performance in the 
absolute, and all the more marvellous when the small engine and 
moderate price are set against her manners and paces. The 
standard touring model is good enough in its way, but compara- 
tively ordinary. Its manners and performance are naturally 
better than those of the mass production cars of nominally 
similar horse-power; but display a superiority which is dearly 
bought in my opinion at the price increase. It always puzzles 
me that the firm do not fit their sports engine in all their chassis; 
for its general bearing is so refined that the most sensitive old 
lady could find no fault with it. On the other hand, the standard 
Alvis will undoubtedly be tight and sound and lively and quiet 
when cheaper cars of the same rating evince tokens of senile 
decay. 
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PEED is the craze to-day, and the Bentley 

has allied amazing speed with rare and 
queenly charm. Beauty has not been sacri- 
ficed to speed, nor speed to beauty. 


Prices from £1550 
Prices from £1050 
Prices from £895 


6-Cyl. CHASSIS 
44-Litre CHASSIS 
3-Litre CHASSIS 


DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD. 





BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, Pollen House, Cork St., London, W.! 


*Grams: “ Benmotlim, Phone, London.” 


*Phone: Regent 6911. 
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“STANDARD” _ SONGS. 
“A PERFECT DAY.” 


“ When you come to the end of a Perfect Day, 
And you sit alone with your thought, 
While the Chimes ring out with a carol gay, 
For the joy that the day has brought.” 


This is an American song written and composed by 
Carrie partes and it had an instantaneous success 
in this country. The happiest day in your life will be 
when you can sit down and review your acts with the 
knowledge that on that day you made your future secure, 
rovided for your dependants and yourself a st all the 
* slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” by means of 
a Life Assurance Policy. To crown the Perfect Day you 
need a perfect policy, and that policy is the ‘“‘ SECURITY 
SYSTEM” of GUARANTEED LIFE ASSURANCE, issued by 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Its outstanding feature is that it leaves nothing to chance: 
Everything is guaranteed in the Policy. 


GUARANTEED SURRENDERS AND LOAN VALUES. 
GUARANTEED OPTIONS IN LIEU OF THE SUM 
ASSURED. 





GUARANTEED OPTIONS DURING THE CURRENCY 
OF THE POLICY. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet ““AD4.” 


he STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPAN 


LONDON ESTABLISHES DUBLIN 
HO CANNON STREET eco 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISaPALL MALL Saw. 
HEAD OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH c 
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Book or Swimming”™ 
o o 
and Diving 
By SID G. HEDGES 
51 illustrations by Axruur Dixon, 4s. 6d. ner. 

“ Provides the most explicit instructions in land 
drill to all would-be swimmers . . . excellent 
suggestions for learners who are timid . . . will 
have a wide appeal.” —“ Spectator.” 
“Is undoubtedly the best book on the subject 
which has appeared of recent years. Mr. Hedges 
can put his own great experience at the service 
of others far more clearly than most experts 
can do.”—“ Public Opinion.” 
“ Of great assistance to the would-be swimmer.” 
—“ Western Mail.” 
“Helpful hints to aspiring swimmers.” — 
“ Sporting Chronicle.” 
“An excellent book on the art of swimming and 
diving.” —“ Nation.” 
“A comprehensive book.” —“ Field.” 
“ Excellent guidance.”—“ Sheffield Mail.” 
“There should be a wide demand for this 
excellent book.”—“ Horse and Hound.” 


How to become a Good 
Swimmer 
By DAVID BILLINGTON 


“An invaluable book on swimming. ‘ Sporting 
Life’ calls it ‘the most brilliant swimming book 
of recent years.’ ”—“ Universe.” 
Beautifully illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 
LONDON: 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(Publishers ) LTD., 33-36 Paternoster Row 














FNL] 


5/- EACH YEAR 5/- 


We ae contributions of 
FIVE € SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service. 
PLEASE SEND YOUR 5&/- TO-DAY | AND "BE 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is swpported solely by voluntary contributions. 

YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US. 

(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on service, whether 
or not life is saved; 

(2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service; 
(3) To (athe _ widows and orphans of those who may lose their lives 


rv 
(4) To ada to our fleet of Motor Life-Boats which have again and again 
saved lives —_ otherwise would have been lost. 
Vv 


300 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the . » oe s' 
THE EARL OF MARROWBY. M.A., 


Honorary Treasurer. a -o--y 
ROYAL ATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Lite-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











LOSTERS 


SWITZERLAND 


A Summer holiday amongst beautiful surroundings. 
Mountaineering and walking. Guides available. Tennis 
Bathing in the _ Dancing. Off the beaten track 


in Switzer 


The iy Sealer Hotels : 
rand Hotel Verein 


Sport Hotel Silvrett 












KOK OF OF OF OR ROR OT EO 
ol idkes? 


Many poor children in crowded Central London get no 


annual holiday. For every £1 you can send us one child 
will be sent to the country or seaside for a fortnight. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRESH AIR MISSION 
75 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C. 1 


President: THE MARQUESS OF NORTHAMPTON. 


AN A 
> > <+ 


Treasurer: RALPH C. Haze, Esq., J.P. 
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Now that the saloon body outnumbers the “ tourer” type on 
the sales registers of nearly every factory, a thoroughly well-made 
chassis is far more necessary than it used to be. The eager and 
ignorant buyer quite fails to grasp the severity of the technical 
problems involved in producing a low-priced saloon car. It is 
sufficiently difficult to turn out saloon bodies which will not 
rapidly develop squeaks and rattles and jamming doors. It is 
even more difficult to produce a cheap chassis which will not 
drown conversation when the sounding board effect of a roof 
accentuates and intensifies the subdued smother of mechanical 
murmurs which even the best engines still emit, not to speak of 
the very pronounced noises of an ordinary gearbox, working 
hard on its indirect ratios. In time these problems will be solved 
by the cheapest producer. But at the moment, whenever purse 
permits such a solution, the saloon body is most satisfactory 
when it is placed upon a really good chassis, built up to a quality 
standard instead of being built down to a price. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS opened the week more cheerfully. Gilt-edged 
stocks are firmer—no one knows exactly why—and there 
is a feeling that the close time for new issues that is 

anticipated this month will result in the wiping out of the 
numerous discounts that figure against recent offerings. A 
rise in metals has helped the tin share market, and copper looks 
healthier from the producer’s point of view. 

The amount of capital asked for on the London market last 
month was absurd. Public offerings amounted to about 
£88,000,000. The following list of those issues offered in July 
of £1,000,000 or over, gives a good idea of their nature 
and the results of the financial indigestion to which they have 
given rise: 


Issue Present 
Price. Price. 
£1,520,000 ame 6} per cent. 20-year bonds.. 91 --» 913 
£1,200,000 Muni Bank of Finland 6} per 
cent. bonds .. ee Po - . & 96} 
£600,000 Nuttall’s Breweries 6 per cent. deb. 
e a om ot » 2 lw Oe 
£400,000 Nuttall’s Breweries 7 per cent. cum. 
preference .. - a” ee -- 20/- .. 20/8 
£7,000,000 Commonwealth of Australia 5 per 
cent. loan 1945/75 .. ee ee -- 98 -+ 97} 
£3,500,000 City of Berlin 6 per cent. sterling 
loan .. ee ee ee ee -- O83 .. O73 
£1,000,000 Counties of 5 od 6 per cent. 
sterling bonds, Series ‘‘ B” ee «. @ +» 90} 
£1,000,000 J. Lyons & Co. 7 per cent. prefer- 
ence (iss to shareholders) os -. 22/6 .. 2g/9 
£1,500,000 Nelsons Steam Navigation 5 pe 
cent. guaranteed debenture ee +» 97} ++ O05} 
£3,000,000 Anglo-American Oil 5} per cent. 
is ‘ss we wa, eo ER . 8 
£2,500,000 White Star Line 6} per cent. prefer- 
ence .. ee oe o* oe e+ 21/-  .. 21/1} 
£2,260,000 City of Santos (Brazil) 7 per cent. 
bonds ee ee ee ee -- 97 ee 95 


* * * 


The Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest issues an occasional 
booklet in English, expressing its opinions upon matters of 
interest to the financial and commercial sections of the com- 
munity. In its latest publication, which deals with problems 
of Hungarian industry, the interesting statement is made 
that although under the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, Hungary’s 
agricultural surplus could easily be placed in the industrialised 
portions of the empire, this was not advantageous to Hungary, 
for, while the price of its products, being agricultural, contain 
only about one-third wages, the articles Hungary bought in 
return from other portions of the empire (especially textiles) 
contain about two-thirds wages. Consequently the industrial 
population of what is now Austria and Czechoslovakia (parti- 
cularly the latter) gained in wealth, while Hungary’s population 
had to content themselves with a lower standard of living, 
“ the proceeds of exports flowing mainly into the hands of the 
owners of big land estates.” The Bank states that the recent 
Economic World Conference has indicated the solution of 
problems by a general lowering of the tariff barriers, but the 
advice given by the League of Nations to Hungary, which is 
similar to that always given by the big industrial nations, to 
content itself with agriculture and open its frontiers to foreign- 
made industrial articles, is not acceptable. The natural course 


for Hungary would be to develop industries which work up 
agricultural products, ¢.g., milling, sugar and leather. But 





—— 


countries like Austria and Great Britain (beet sugar, for instance) 
are endeavouring to foster these industries within their own 
borders by giving them high protection, thus trying to compel 
Hungary to export raw materials in their primitive state. The 
Bank’s circular concludes with the following significant comment: 

Agriculture alone could not even supply employment for 

Hungary’s present population, and the only remedy would be to 

export labour itself. But no country does allow to-day free imnj. 

gration, and the United States of America, as well known, where 
emigration concentrated before the war, has checked the inflow 
of foreigners. The territory formerly belonging to Hungary, 
now forming part of the neighbouring countries, needs perhaps 

—to a certain degree—specialised and intellectual workmen. But, 

instead of facilitating the placing of this superfluous population, 

the neighbouring countries are making it practically impossible, 
* * * 

Comment has been made in these notes from time to time 
on the manner in which the term “ investment trust” has 
been abused, and on some of the speculative ventures that 
have been launched under that attractive description on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It is now stated that the New York 
State Attorney-General is making an investigation into the 
various investment trusts that have been formed over there, 
One of the important points to be examined is to see that the 
gentlemen running these trusts are adhering to the terms of 
the trust agreements (or articles of association), which in many 
cases limit them strictly as to classes of security held and 
distribution of risk, and the question of personal speculation 
on the part of officers of the trust. I hear privately from 
New York that in the case of one or two of the investment 
trusts formed over there—and by no means those of the most 
recent origin—there is reason to believe they have been pur- 
chasing common stocks largely in excess of what their regulations 
permit. In fact, many of these so-called investment trusts, 
I gather, have not been able to resist the temptation of specu- 
lating largely in common stocks. This is all very well while 
markets are favourable, as has been the case during the past 
few years in America, but it is not the function of an investment 
trust to do this sort of thing, and when the inevitable reaction 
occurs some of these institutions may have to reconstruct. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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Can you 
split £1 into 500 Parts? 


Complete informa- 
tion can be obtained 
by filling in and 
posting the coupon 
below. 


spread £1 over 

500 investments 
there would be prac- 
tically no risk for 
the small investor. 
This has actually < —» 
been done by a 
large number of 
small investors 
pooling their re- 
sources in First and 
Second Co - oper- 
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Investment Trusts, 
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ative Investment E.C.2. 
Trusts. ) 
These associations Please send full informa- 
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many investments— x.S. 
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large purchases — 
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to make the invest- 
ments. a ° 
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TIPS. 


HEN the Riviera people turn home again they leave a good deal of wealth 
behind them, one gathers, in the form of tips. Well, so do the working 


mothers and children who wave reluctant farewells to the Church Army Sea- 
side Homes. They tip right royally. There is a whole Bank of their gratuities at 
Church Army Headquarters. They take the form, not of Treasury Notes, but of 
letters that simply sparkle with the pure gold of unaffected gratitude. Suppose, 
reader, you had made one of those holidays possible. Would you not like to read that 
letter from a woman (with four young children) whose first holiday it was for 
twenty-five years, and you gave it her? Or the one which ran: “ I wish it had been 
a little longer, I never had a holiday before like it”? Or the report from a lady who 
had sent one poor woman away, and who wrote: “I never heard her talk so much 
before, for she is a quiet woman”? Yes, they are quiet women—quiet and patient 
—but they can grow eloquent with gratitude. And there are the children’s letters. 
In every single one you are pretty sure to find the same phrase: “ It was lovely! ” 
It is worth while co-operating with the Church Army just to hoard up that stream 
of “ Lovelys ” flowing in all through the year. 
For £5 one woman and three children can be transferred for one fortnight from 


SLUM TO SEA 


but larger and smaller gifts HELP. 
Cheques to Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 


Bankers: Barclays. 
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COLDS / “FLU” 
% 


A New School 


and a 
New Investment 


re 





Summer Colds 





Se the belief that many people 
are interested in a more prac- 
tical form of education for girls 
between the ages of 12 and 20, 
a Committee has been formed to 
establish a College for the purpose 


‘THE prevalence of dust renders a cure diffi- 

cult — unless “Vapex” is used to soothe, 
cleanse and proteé& the inflamed mucous 
membrane of nose and throat. Try a daily 
drop of “Vapex” on your handkerchief. 


All Chemists, 2/- & 3/. THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Led. vel 














of providing courses in practical 
science, languages, music, art and 
me education. 

ocational Courses have been 
planned for girls of 16 years of age 
and upwards. 
Readers willing to assist in the 
building scheme (interest and good 
security given) are invited to write 


Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided for 1926: 


Box 324, 
The New Statesman, 
10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 





Rozert Tuopry, F.1.A., Manager for the United Kingdom. 





A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS: 


Moderate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourable 


Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Bonuses, and 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
£2,693,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Gstablished wn CHustralia 1849 


London Office: 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 
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EXHIBITION 





t Exhibition now open at the 


SESLEGELELELELELELELELELELRE LES. 


Sa 





ONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTINGS. 
Im 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. to-6. Sats. ro-r. 
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“To help those who help themselves” 


is one of the chief aims of 


the Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 


Months before their summer holidays thousands of the poorest 
children in London bring along to their school collectors a few 
pence each week towards the sum which has been assessed as their 
contribution. The Fund gives the difference between the sum the 
parents can afford and the cost of sending the child into the 


country for a fortnight’s holiday. 


The children go to various parts of the country, usually within 
50 miles of London, and, so far as is practicable, they are arranged 
in batches of friends from the same school or district. All arrange- 
ments for travelling and housing are most carefully organised by 
the Fund’s staff, which almost entirely consists of voluntary workers. 


A pound given to the Fund sends a child for a fortnight’s holiday. 
Last year the Children’s Country Holidays Fund sent 27,102 children 
for a fortnight in the country, and the more pounds we have the 
more children will go this year. The scope is still, unfortunately, 
far greater than the Fund, so please be as generous as you can and 
help lift a few more children out of monotonous bricks and mortar 
into the green fields which otherwise in their childhood they might 


never see, 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund 
“N.S.” Appeal, 18 Buckingham St., London, W.C.2 
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the right Books. 


"Phones — Mayfair 1 
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BOOKS AS TOOLS 


With Books to aid Experience a man has an 
extra hand. The information gained from Books 
is turned into knowledge and used to force the 
Shell of the World’s Oyster. 


223 and 


Buy Books: buy 
Send for Catalogues. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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INSURANCE ? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 














Are Training 1,000 Boys and Giris 
parts of the U.K. 


Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & 


10,000 Boys have entered the Royal 
Mercantile Marine. Many hund 
emigrated to the British Domi 

3,000 Ges have trained for Househol 
etc. 





rman and Treasurer: 





PLEASE SEND A pet. AND HELP IN CARRYING ON 


WORK, 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


from ali 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


QUEEN. 


res : 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Navy and 
reds have 
inions. 


id Duties, 


Chai 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esa. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa"’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
164, SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE RICHARDS PRESS LIMITED) 
COLERIDGE KENNARD 


SUHAIL 
“It is the story of happy, careless days spent in Persia, and in its 
pages are to be found an even greater fragrance and a more intimate 
magic than Fitzgerald captured in the translation of Omar.” Daily Chron, 
tos. 6d. 


QO NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.I 

















ike $< 
OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 10s.; Dictionary Nation 
Sonquaet and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiamett 
178. 6d. {pa 358.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {15; Trollope’; 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 258.; Jane Austen’s Novels, ro vols., illus., 30s, ; Rule's 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 308. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25); 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 728.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 42s, (cont 
728.); Brantome’s Lives Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48.; Pung 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers’ 20 Cent. Dictio , 78. 6d.; Vailime 
Stevenson, 26 vols., {28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 158.; Crawley's 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print, 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books 
List free. Wanted: A Shr re 1896; Bos "s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791~ 
HOLLAND Bros., Book ts, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD WOMEN CITIZENS’ Asso. 

CIATION.—Organiser wanted, salary starting at {200.—Apply by letter only 

before Sept. 7th to the Hon. SECRETARY, 7 Brazennose Street Manchester, 

ANTED, an educated and thoroughly domesticated young lady 

to help in the education and training of young children in Brazilian ; 

living near Brussels, Must have real educational ability and interests, by 

not narrowly scholastic. Widescope given. English references given and required — 
Write to Mr. Castro, 162 Av. Becelaere, Watermael, Belgium. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratts). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


| aoe HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WRHST.—Croham Hurst Boarding Hous, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire is 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ets. 

=== PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2} guineas till May 31st. June to Sep 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs, Rooms 
(cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 
































IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing ; one mile from "bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERBS. 





G OMBRSET (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 
toe ' Indoor sanitation. Terms, 2} guineas.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, 
Langford. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 





A USTRIAN TYROL. Magnificent Alpine scenery; glaciers, walks; 
sunny, peaceful; autumn specially beautiful—Miss ANDREW, Pension 
Waldrast, Mieders, bei Innsbruck. 





WITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 





ONCARNEAU, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beau-Rivage, the most 
picturesque place in Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis. Excellent cuisiae. 
Modern comfort. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 





N EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfut 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 








Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify @ 

change of address are particularly 
requested to write early in the week. 
Notice of any such change received later 
than Wednesday in each week cannot be 
dealt with. All such communications must 
be addressed to The Manager, New 
StaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Strett, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— Os. 04 
One Year post free ... ons ition oe eae = od 
Six Months e eo ose ous eee ove - bd. 


Three Months ,, ne wee one ne nent eee 
and sheuld be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATES 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


7ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 
= women graduates of all nationalities. 4 further particulars apply to THe 
WaRDEN, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 


TPOOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gus.— 
Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


7PHE GREAT | S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
ee confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
cue, St aa pamphlet free om request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 























aE SOF VELVETEEN and other embroidered —s (to clear 
S stock these will be considerably reduced).—Tue PEASANT oP, 42 Devonshire 
Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. Museum 7602. 


gp tempat WOMAN wishes join another inexpensive 
Pras mencing 22 August yoy ; some tramping preferred.— 
oy “om “yew STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
R the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James STREET TWEED DeEPoT, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


LITERARY 


R EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 























ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Compecet ¢ e, repared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. —Box 330, 
“ ComposER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W. owe. vs 

Composer is prepared 


ONG LYRICS WANTED.—Famous 
S to accept a limited number for Music Settings. nd MSS to Box 
“ Composer,” c/o Rays Apvr. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 

EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
L Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S W. 1. 


GJ, 





SCHOOLS 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. 
Unique yw 5 Superlative health reports. References : Sir Michael Sadler, 
the Master of Balliol, ete ete. Headmaster: C. ING, B.A., 1st cl. Hons. 

(Balliol, University Scholar, Dis Teaching Practice), at International Clubs, 


MA ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress; Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child tos the ood, of the 

penne A —— = Py- tt increase resource ve by 
practioss weet The be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
and for advanced i 4 in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of my ten 

Elocution, Dancing, —— 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 above 

ar -level and is on gtavel The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

of 15 acres. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Pocating Chest Sor Gite, to to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Girls from 3, to 9 years. Good on lines. 

applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. _—— attention to Ye 

Seatiding he = mony Age Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
mes. Apply to Prin 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
DDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12. oe nego Sewe life for a limi ber of board 
Children admitted from 3 years of age. 


Batire charge taken 
is based largely on Montessori system combined with due most recent 


The 
| meng of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JosEPpH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance arama value {40 per annum, Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER 





























TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 





ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand- ists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 cery Lane, 


(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., T 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBERTS, 9 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, ee 
I Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrar 








emgeaaty and permanent 
s'Inn R oad. Chancery 8381. 





Duplicating and 
1737. 


bag pak gente | Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380, 








YPEWRITING.—Prompt and Accurate.—THE FLEET BUREAU, 
11 Bramfield Road, London, S.W.11. Phone Museum 6599. 











Small Advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 

HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 

WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


MEETINGS, 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
imum Two Lines) 1s, 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion is. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for $2 insertions, 
eed Numbers should include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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K== ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls ont Ps on —Apply 
PRINCIPALS, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, & 


| »ones, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Residential school for Girls. 
Senior and a. Houses, overlooking the Channel; beautiful nds and 
playing fie) sound education in oe surroundings ; attention 
to Music, Art, and Languages.—Principal: Miss I. A. FREEMAN. 


ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention 
to health and physical development. Domestic Science and commercial 

classes. Girls, 6—18; Boys, 6—9. ‘erms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 
Miss Mary STEVENS, L.L.A. 


| be READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford Co-educational. a and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equip ded by the Saciety of Friends in 1798. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, “WAVORTORNE MANOR, WEN.- 

DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to b sible citizens 

through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years;, boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: Isaset Fry, Avice TREencs. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge-Rd., S.W.11. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 

on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 

tion and the Universities of Oxford and re > Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal : LocreetTia 
Cameron, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


RENSHAM HEIGHTS, ROWLEDGE, SURREY. 
A Co-educational boarding school situated high in the midst of the Surrey 
hills, surrounded by 150 acres. on ve lines in education 

red for public examinations—Common Entrance and Universities. 





























Pupils pre 
Hygienic -rooms inguin well-equip; laboratories, studio, craft Wo and 
gymnasium. Outdoor life well-or, games under specialists. A study of 


fhe individual! child a feature. 


HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods. 
Beautiful, healthy and hygienic surroundings. Modern house.— Write Orcuarp, 
Colaton-Raleigh, Sidmou 8S. Devon. 


T° PARENTS. 


ADVICE (Gratis) ON SCHOOLS, Erc. 
Personally inspected by : 
N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. (25 years’ experience in Schools). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. N.s.) 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Phone: Regent 1146. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford. a: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to h of Gy tics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and fociudes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, anengh, Suse, yn Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 

Fees, (16s per annum.—For prospectus us apply SECRETARY. 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON — &.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 


W. Kensington, W Department, 4 Glidden W. Ken- 
sington. &. G. Mont D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For infofmation concerning Sc ips, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


UEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, yon pone yl GORE, 8. W.7. Opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games and are by the Teachers’ Regis- 

tration Council and Ling Association. Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, Diploma 

Member Ling Association. Students s prepared for Ling Diploma. Public examina- 
tions in S G tics (Ed Remedial), Games, Swimming, Fencing, 
Greek and Nati Dancing. Theoretical subjects. 






































NDEX to VOL. XXVIII of THE NEW STATESMAN. Free to 
Postal Subscribers on request. To other readers, One Shilling, 

at freeren New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, | 
ndon 
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SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS BY 


MARIE STOPES 


The Great Hope of Civilization. 


Married Love Radiant Motherhood 


The “ Married Love” series are the 
most important contributions to sex 
knowledge ever published. They have 
been translated into French, German, 
Swedish, Danish, Czech, Polish, 
Roumanian, Dutch, Spanish, etc. 
They have been endorsed by most 
eminent doctors. bon have been 
praised and recommended in every 
quarter of the Press, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Sex and the Young 


Its chapters will be invaluable to 
parents and teachers. The first con- 
tains a wonderful new idea and a 
clean, vital new word—erogamic—to 
do duty for the clean, fresh idea the 
best people are reaching out toward 
in their lives to-Sor. * Education ” 
says: “It is a simple but exhaustive 
treatise on a fundamental and very 
difficult subject.” 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co., 
3-4, Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C. 4. 
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Wise 


3/6 


A guide to young married couples who 
have children or expeot to have chil- 
dren, lightening the onerous task of 
bearing the child they long for. 
“ Daily press” says: “ Messrs. 
Putnam have the root of the matter 
in them when they say that an intelli- 
gent study of Dr. Stopes’s works (and 
a practical application of their teach- 
ings) would see the human race 
transformed.” 


G._ P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Parenthood 


A sound handbook on Birth Control 
for Married People. The Pioneer of 
scientific yet simple instruction in this 
important subject. Recommended by 
innumerable medical practitioners to 
their*patients. “ The Medical Times” 
says: “The author ably presents the 
case for birth control from the scien- 
tific point of view. -. No medical 
man or medical woman should fail to 
secure a copy and read it carefully.” 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


“ The nearest approach to a genius to either sex living at the 
present time is Dr. Marie Stopes."—THE NEW ACE, 1926, 


The Human Body 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


6/8 


A Banned Play 


and A Preface on the Censorship 


Re 


case clear. 


Telling all the things about human 
bodies all want to know and even 
Huxley did not tell. It contains a 
7-Plate Atlas of the Human body 
and 58 other illustrations. For 
young people and all who missed a 
sound training in physiology in their 
youth, 

THE GILL PUBLISHING 


3-4, Paul Bakehouse Court Ets 


Much discussion has recently re 
volved around the Censorship, and 
this book should make the author's 
. A stirring 3-Act 
dealing with one of modern life's 
problems stopped yy ; Censor in 
rehearsal so that English Brooke are 
debarred from seeing it, although it 
is going to be produced on the Con-, 
tinent. 
BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 

83, Gt. Titchfield St., London, W. 1. 












A Letter to Working Mothers 


On How to have Healthy Children and avoid Weakening 
e Pregnancies. Practical help in the very simplest wording 
NET for those too poor to travel for personal help at the Free 
ee. Useful for distribution by Nurses. To be obtained 

rom: 


THE MOTHER’S CLINIC, 
108, Whitfield St., London, W. 1. 


Man, Other Poems and a Preface 


Very interesting little about which the “ Scotsman” 
3/ 6 said: “The work in this volume is always natural and sweet 
NET in feeling and has a pleasing art of its own,” and the “Times”: 
“Her highest level we think is reached in * Tokio Snow,’ ex- 
|: ean = stanzas which have a curious but very successful 
rhyme scheme.” 
’ WM, HEINEMANN, _ Ltd, 
21, Bedford St., London, W.C.2. 





A NEW GOSPEL 


First delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920. Vellum. 





TO ALL PEOPLES 


2/6. 


Messrs. HATCHARDS, Lrtp., 187, Piccadilly. 






















“Dr, Stopes sets out with precision and no little 
literary grace the problem of contraception. . . . 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.”—The Lancet. 


“The book is valuable and should be read by all 
interested in racial warfare.”—The Medical Review. 


“ Some such a book as this had to be written, and this 
is very well written.”—Sir Archdall Reid in Nature. 


, “This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more pro- 
minent position in the future, and to those who wish 
to study it we can recommend this volume.”—Journal 
of State Medizine. 


“This highly important question cannot be studied 
completely and dispassionately without reference to 
her distinctly remarkable book.”—The Hospital and 
Health Review. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION WITH 60 EXTRA PAGES AND ADDITIONAL PLATE. 


CONTRACEPTION: its Theory, History and Practice 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc. 


Fellow of University College, London. 


A few press opinions of the first edition of this world-famous book: 





Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON LTD., 83-91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 1. 


16/- NET. 


“This book is unique and marks a new era in literature 
germane to this subject.".—The Medical Times. 


“Nurses and midwives who work among the poor 
should be able to give advice upon this topic when 
called upon to do so, and for this purpose they will 
find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable."—The Nursing 
Mirror. 

“The book is supremely important, and its author 
is one of the most important women of our time, 
for, almost single-handed, she is fighting a 
which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail to have a 
momentous effect on our civilisation."—The Scottish 
Nation. 

“This book will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.”—Prof. Carr- 
Saunders in The Nation and Atheneum. 
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